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GOLDEN SILENCE. 





JULIA C. R. DORR. 


0 golden Silence, bid our souls be still, 
And on the foolish fretting of our care 
Lay thy soft touch of healing unaware! 
Once, for a half-hour, even in heaven, the 
thrill 
Of the clear harpings ceased the air to fill 
With soft reverberations. Thou wert there. 
And the all-shining seraphs owned thee 
fair— 
A white, hushed presence on the heavenly 
hill. 


BY 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
“Gentlemen’s Night” of the N. E. 


Women’s Press Association was a brilliant 
occasion. 


—ee 





A charming entertainment in aid of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind will be 
given on Feb. 22. There ought to be a 
large attendance. 


ee 


A bill to license the social evil is pend- 
ing in Oregon. Oregon women are send- 
ing strong protests to the Legislature. 
These attempts will continue to be made 
from time to time, until women have a 
vote. 


—_—-- 


The Constitutional Convention of the 
State of Delaware, on Feb. 16, voted 17 to 
7 against striking out the word male from 
the section of the constitution relating to 
general elections. Those voting in favor 
of striking out were all Republicans. 
Seven Republicans and ten Democrats 
voted against striking out. Not a Demo- 
crat present voted for equal suffrage. Six 
Democrats were absent. It is believed 
that severkl of the Democrats were in 
favor of striking out, but, believing it 
could not pass, they stood together in 
opposition. 





oe 

In Halifax, Nova Scotia, the bill for the 
extension of full Parliamentary suffrage to 
women came up for its second reading on 
Feb, 12. It was postponed for three 
months, by a vote of 23 to 6. One member 
of the Government voted in favor of the 
bill, and the rest against it. 

-_—-- 

Armenian refugees continue to arrive, 
There are a number of young men who 
would be glad to do housework, and sev- 
eral bright boys desirous of a place where 
they can work for their board mornings, 
evenings and Saturdays, and attend a 
public school. A young druggist who 
Speaks French fluently and English pretty 
well, wants work in a drug store. He has 
a letter of recommendation from Lady 
Henry Somerset, and a testimonial to his 
proficiency from an American doctor., A 
professional cook from Constantinople, a 
man of about forty, wants a place. He is 
a good cook and a good man. 





-_-<-- — 


The Boston Journal, which declares 
that the discussion of woman suffrage 
ought to be dropped, continues to have 
an editorial against woman suffrage about 
every other day. The Journal persists in 








claiming as against equal suffrage all the 
women who did not vote either way on 
the so-called referendum. It says: 

What was the referendum? So far as 
the women were concerned, it was an 
invitation to say whether they wanted 
the ballot. 

It was an invitation to them to say 
whether they were in favor of suffrage or 
opposed to it; and 22,204 said they were 
in favor, while 864 said they were op 
posed. The others said nothing, and thus 
practically declared they were indifferent 
on the subject. 


-_-—-_— 


The Journal claims that the majority 
ought to decide, as in the case of men. 


But all questions submitted to the vote of | 


men are decided by the majority of those 
who care enough about the matter to ex- 
press themselves. ‘Those who do not 
express themselves either way are not 
counted on either side. Men are required 
to show that those who favor a change 
are more numerous than those who op- 
pose it, but not that those in favor are 
more numerous than the indifferent. 


-_—-- 


Thus the adverse vote of men on the 
referendum was claimed as the most enor- 
mous and overwhelming expression of 
public opinion ever given; but it was only 
about 33 per cent. of the men of the State. 
No amendment to the Constitution of 
Massachusetts that has ever been adopted 
received a majority vote of all the men of 
the State, or anything like it. It has been 
demonstrated that a great many more 
women favor the change than oppose it; 
and, so far as the women are concerned, 
this is all that can be required. 


-_-—-_ a 


The majority of women are indifferent, 
A minority are decidedly in favor, and a 
much smaller minority are decidedly op- 
posed. That is the exact situation. Of 
those women who take any lively interest 
in the question either way, the large ma- 
jority want to vote. Not only in Massa- 
chusetts, but in New York, Maine, Illinois, 
[owa—in short, in every State where peti- 
tions for suffrage and remonstrances 
against it have been sent in, the peti- 
tioners have always outnumbered the re- 
monstrants at least five to one, and 
oftener fifty or a hundred to one. The 
referendum merely demonstrated the same 
thing by an official count. 


> —__— 


The Journal says: 

If 96 per cent. of the qualified women of 
the State did not care enough about the 
question of having the ballot to express 
themselves, is it not clear that they do 
not want it? 

It is clear that they neither desire it 
nor object to it. The Journal continues: 

And, if they do not want it, is there 
any good reason why it should be forced 
upon them in response to the demand of 
the clamorous four per cent. ? 

Since the 96 per cent. have practically 
declared that they have no objection to it, 
remarks about forcing it upon them are 
irrelevant. If four per cent. of men say 
that they want a thing, and only one- 
sixth of one per cent. say that they object 
to it, the measure is declared carried, 
every time. We only ask that the same 
rule be applied in the case of women. 
wm --- 


; 


As for “clamor,” we have never been 
fully able to see why Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and Miss Jane Addams should be 
called clamorous because they speak and 
write in favor of equal suffrage, while the 
women who speak and write against it 
are regarded as perfectly ladylike and 
inoffensive. Evidently the ‘‘antis’? have 
two distinct standards of good manners, 
one for suffragists, the other for remon- 
strants. 


— -_7- 


BISHOP POTTER’S DAUGHTER A VOTER. 


At acelebration of the forty-first anni- 
versary of Founders’ Day, in honor of 
Lydia F. Wadleigh, by graduates of the 
Senior Lepartment of the old Twelfth 
Street School, New York, on the 6th inst., 
among the speakers was Bishop Potter, 
of whose greeting the N. Y. Tribune says: 


Bishop Potter congratulated the ladies 
on the progress of their sex since the 
opening of the school, and said he 
had special reason to be proud of it, since 
he supposed he was the only one present 
who had a daughter who had voted for 
McKinley. The lady lives in Colorado, 
and has the right, like other citizens of 
her sex, of voting for the President. The 
Bishop paid a high tribute to the charac- 
acter of Miss Wadleigh, and said that all 
the educational machinery in the world 








would not make up for deficiency in the 
teachers. 

All honor to the Commonwealth which 
confers equal citizenship upon the 
sishop’s daughter, of whom he may well 
be proud! A. M. P. 


-_——-— 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 





At the next Fortnightly meeting of the | 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- | 


tion, 3 Park Street, on Tuesday, Feb. 25, 
at 2.30 P. M., Miss Mabel E. Adams, of 
the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 
will speak on “The Education of the 
Deaf in Boston.’’ Miss Adams will illus- 
trate her methods by exhibiting seven of 
her scholars, who will show the manner 
in which they are taught to surmount 
their infirmity. Light refreshments will 
be served. Members will be admitted by 
their tickets. All others will pay 15 cents 
at the door. Mrs. Livermore will preside. 
—_—-- = 


AN OBJECT LESSON IN UTAH. 


Those who have feared that women 
would be too much under church in- 
fluence to be independent voters should 
be encouraged by a recent act of Hon. 
Martha Hughes Cannon. Though she is 
a Mormon, yet when the Legislature of 
Utah elected United States Senators, Mrs. 
Cannon voted for Moses Thatcher, the 
candidate of all others most obnoxious to 


the Mormon church; and she not only | 
. | 
voted for him, but made an eloquent speech 


in his behalf. The Salt Lake Tribune, 
the principal Gentile paper of Utah, and 
formerly much opposed to woman suf- 
frage, says: 

Those who have had apprehensions 
over what women would do in public 
stations, and have questioned the wisdom 
of giving them suffrage, should have 
heard the brave speech of Senator Mattie 
Hughes Cannon yesterday, when, despite 
influences which have cowed more than 
one male legislator during the past month, 
she explained why she held it a duty to 
do a certain thing. It required a moral 
courage which a good many members of 
the Legislature do not possess to do what 
she did, 

Then, too, she did it as grandly as 
gracefully. Her tace showed that it 
grieved her to perform an act that would 
pain her near friends; but she did not 
falter, did not hesitate at all, but, as 
though her oath and sense of duty under 
it were more to her than all else, she 
faced that duty superbly, and by her 
words gave a new direction to men’s 
minds and opened a broad path for 
doubters, if they could but muster up 
the courage to follow where she led. 
It was the most manly exhibition that has 
been presented in the Legislature since it 
convened, 

Senator Cannon prefaced her vote with 
an address so eloquent that, despite par- 
liamentary decorum and the rigid rules 
against demonstrations, she was cheered 
and cheered again at its conclusion. Not 
the gallery alone, but members themselves 
joined in the applause. There have been 
eloquent speeches before in the joint ses- 
sion, but none thrilled the audience as 
did that of Mrs. Cannon. Even those 
bitterest in their opposition to Thatcher 
could not but admire the pluck that 
animated Mrs. Cannon. 


=-_-—-— — 


MRS. HUSSEY’S OFFER ABOUT TO CLOSE. 





Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey, of East Orange, 
N. J., offered to send the WomMAN’s Jour- 
NAL free of charge for a year to any 
Women’s Club that had permanent club- 
rooms where the paper could be kept for 
the use of the members. Forty-four clubs 
have already taken advantage of this gen- 
erous proposal. Mrs. Hussey now wishes 
to give notice that her offer will remain 
open only until March 4. If any one knows 
of another Woman’s Club that ought to 
have the JOURNAL, application should be 
sent in at once. 


Sidi 


WOMAN’S JOURNALS FREE. 


Miss Frances Ellen Burr, Main 
Street, Hartford, Conn., has a file of the 
Woman's JoURNAL for the past twenty 
years, which she is willing to give away 
to some individual or society that would 
value it, and that would pay the expres- 
sage. Here is a rare chance to secure 
about fifty dollars’ worth of choice equal 
rights literature, the historical value of 
which will increase every year, for the 
trifling cost of expressage. Don’t all 
write to Miss Burr at once! A. 8. B. 


788 


--*-- 


NO CALENDARS HERE. 


In response to several calls for calen- 
dars, we will state that there are none for 
sale at this office. All orders should be 
addressed directly to Mrs. Carrie Chap- 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


(Continued.) 

A number of names were added to the 
Memorial Resolutions, and tributes paid 
to those who had passed away. 

Miss ANTHONY said that Mrs. J. Eliza- 
beth Jones, who had just died at eighty- 
four, was one of the pioneer suffragists of 
Ohio as far back as 1850, when the first 
suffrage convention was held in that State. 
Mary Grew was a figure always to be 
remembered in Philadelphia. In the old 
anti-slavery days, and in the early wom- 
an’s rights conventions, she, with Lucre- 
tia Mott and Sarah Pugh, always stood 
staunchly for the right. They stood like 
milestones here and there through the 
country, all alone. The young women of 
to-day can hardly realize what strength 
of character it took thus to stand alone. 
Now you have plenty of company. 

Mrs. RAcHEL Foster Avery paid a 
tribute to Mary Grew. There never was 
anything more inspiring than her funeral. 
Few persons realized that with so much 
strength could go so much sweetness as 
was found in her. Noone was more be- 
loved by children and young girls. She 
had an enormous and varied correspond- 
ence, and she always answered every let- 
ter she received, no matter from whom. 
She regarded this as a duty. She lived to 
be eighty-seven, Two days before her 
death, she had spoken with her accus- 
tomed vigor and power in the Woman’s 
Club, where, although her views were 
more radical than those of most of the 
members, her word was always received 
with respect. She never shrank from 
speaking of equal rights. Among all the 
young people who knew her, she stands 
unique as an inspiration to great things. 

Mks. SPRINGER, Of Lowa, paid a tribute 
to Mrs. Shaw, the mother of Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw. 

Mrs. CoLny spoke of the many years of 
work for the cause done by Mr. J. B. 
Campbell. On one occasion, when he 
was arranging a lecture trip for Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell, he asked some one 
if he would entertain the speaker. The 
gentleman said he would, but added that 
he did not altogether believe in woman 
suffrage. ‘Well,’ said Mr, Campbell, ‘I 
am sure you will like my wife.’ That 
was the spirit in which he always acted. 
His pride in her and affection for her 
were pleasant to see. 

Mr. H. B. BLACKWELL suggested as 
additional Massachusetts suffragists who 
had passed away during the past year 
Governor Greenhalge, Jonathan Drake 
and Sarah Hussey Southwick. Miss South- 
wick had been identified with the anti- 
slavery cause as early as 1834, In that 
year, as avery young woman, she acted as 
secretary at the meeting of the Women’s 
Anti-Slavery Society of Boston, held at the 
house of Francis Jackson, at which Har- 
riet Martineau declared her sympathy 
with abolition. Instantly Miss Martineau, 
the literary lion of the hour, was socially 
ostracized throughout the entire country 
for her few brief words of approval. For 
more than sixty years, Miss Southwick 
has been a worker for liberty. She was an 
earnest supporter of Abby Kelley in her 
battle for women’s right to speak and 
hold office in the American Anti-Slavery 
Society in 1840. During the latter part of 
her life she was an active worker in the 
Wellesley Woman Suffrage League, and 
was for many years its president. Mrs. 
Tracy Cutler and Miss Mary Grew have 
both been presidents of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. In 1870 
Mrs. Cutler was elected successor of Henry 
Ward Beecher, its first president, at the 
second annual meeting in Cleveland. For 
the previous two years she had been presi- 
dent of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Associ- 
tion. Jonathan Drake one year personally 
secured 1,100 signers to a woman suffrage 
petition from Leominister, Mass., showing 
how little real opposition exists in the 
minds of the people when not swayed by 
political influences. The thirty years 
woman’s rights agitation which preceded 
the war has been almost forgotten, but it 
was the generation which gave birth to 
the movement and fought its most suc- 
cessful battle, for it won for women the 
right of free speech. Though so many 
are passing away, I rejoice that for every 
one who goes, a hundred come, and that 
the procession going off the stage is small 
compared with the great procession com- 
ing on. 

Miss BLACKWELL said that at her 
mother’s funeral, many beautiful addresses 
had been made, but none had so comforted 
her as had Mary Grew’s words on that 
occasion. They had been as stirring as a 
bugle call. She wished also to speak a 
word of Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler. At 
Lucy Stone’s request, Mrs. Cutler had 
written her reminiscences several years 
before her death, and since she passed 
away, they had been published in the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. It was the record of 
a remarkable life, and was told with a 
simplicity and modesty that made it 
doubly effective. Mrs Cutler’s children 
inherited her sympathy with reform. Her 
granddaughter, Mary Tracy Earle, had 
lately written one of the most beautiful 
stories for children that had appeared for 
many years, ‘‘The Wonderful Wheel,” 
published by the Century Co., New York. 
She advised every one to read it. Miss 


man-Catt, 106 World Building, New York | Blackwell also added a special tribute to 


City. 


(Continued on Second Page). 





- —_— 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


LADY ABERDEEN is to make the prin- 
cipal address at the meeting of the convo- 
cation of Chicago University on April 1. 

Mrs. Frances B. SwAn is a Director 
of the Scranton Poor District. She is the 
only woman holding that position in 
Pennsylvania. 





Mrs. Ipa A, HARPER did a remarkable 
work during the California campaign, as 
chairman of the press committee. She 
gives a full account of it in another 
column, It ought to be an example and 
inspiration to all other press workers. 


Miss ANNIE 8S. PrecK has been invited 
to lecture upon ‘*Mountain-Climbing in 
the Tyrol and Switzerland,” including her 
ascent of the Matterhorn, by the National 
Geographical Society at Washington, D.C., 
on March 12. This will be the second time 
Miss Peck has appeared before the society. 


Mrs. JoserpH TuomMpson, who was pres- 
ident of the Woman’s Board of the Atlanta 
Exposition, is at the head of a movement 
to have a Georgia room in the Woman’s 
Building at the Tennessee Centennial. 
She will try to secure an appropriation of 
$1,000 from the Legislature, which is now 
in special session. This, added to the 
$1,000 already raised by contributions, 
will enable the Georgia women to make a 
creditable showing. 


Mrs. CLARA B, Cosy, in the Woman’s 
Tribune, points out that it is a good thing 
the woman suffrage amendment was not 
submitted by the Nebraska Legislature. 
The Nebraska constitution is so peculiarly 
framed that no amendment of any sort has 
ever been carried in that State, or probably 
ever can be. In order to pass, an amend- 
ment must receive not only a majority of 
all the votes cast on the question, but a 
majority of all the votes cast at the gen- 
eral election. Hence no amendment has 
ever been adopted, no matter how slight 
the opposition to it might be. 


Miss JuLiA Cooper, eldest daughter 
of William Cooper, and a niece of Peter 
Cooper, died in New York recently, 
She was born in New York, devoted ‘her 
time largely to charity, and was a donor 
to many institutions in the city, the most 
prominent among them being Cooper 
Institute, to which she gave generously. 
She founded and maintained an infirmary 
for women, and also a kindergarten train- 
ing school and institute. She contributed 
to the Teachers’ College and to Barnard 
College. Upon the death of her brother, 
George C. Cooper, she continued the lab- 
oratory and sanitarium founded by him at 
Saranac Lake. 

Mrs. MARGARET DELAND has long be- 
lieved that there are great possibilities of 
money-making in window flower-raising 
for girls and women in this city who live 
in one or two rooms. She has been test- 
ing her pet theory during the past two 
years, and recently held her second annual 
sale of jonquils. The proceeds will go to 
help a woman who will undertake flower- 
raising pext year. Mrs. Deland finds 
through experience that there is not as 
much money in jonquil-raising as she 
thought at first, but she says that a 
woman in one room, even a north room, 
could easily clear $15. 

Miss ANTHONY received an ovation on 
Feb. 15, her 77th birthday. The Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle says: ‘‘It seemed 
as if the entire city turned out to shake 
Miss Anthony’s hand and offer congratu- 
lations, and probably Powers Hall never 
held a larger crowd. At a conservative 
estimate, there must have been a thou- 
sand people in attendance. The repre- 
sentative people of Rochester were there, 
society, professional, literary, the clergy, 
and the business man and woman were all 
to be seen, anc a thoroughly happy, good- 
natured gathering it was, without the 
formality that often marks large social 
functions. . . No one would take Miss An- 
thony to be 77 years old. She showed not 
a trace of fatigue, but every energy was 
alert, and bappiness and pleasure at the 
demonstration of her townspeople seemed 
to be the prevailing emotion. Near her 
was the faithful sister, Miss Mary An- 
thony, and the Rev. Anna Shaw and Mrs. 
Ida Harper, her guests. Among those pres- 
ent, there were numbered about as many 
men as women,and they were quite as eager 
to do her honor as were her own sex. In 
every respect the reception was a success. 
It was an ovation to Miss Anthony, and 
probably gave her more pleasure, coming 
as it did from her own townspeople, than 
any of the many functions that have been 
given in her honor.” 
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(Continued from First Page.) 
Mrs. Abby FE. Davis, who had been for | 
many years one of the strongest pillars of | 
the equal suffrage cause in Massachusetts. 
Miss ANTHONY wished to add the name 
of Maria G. Porter, who had recently died 
at the age of ninety-one. She never failed 
to send her dollar for membership in the 
Association, and her subscription to the 
Woman's Tribune. Miss Anthony paid a 
tribute to Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, speaking 
of the great work Mrs. Cooper had done in 
promoting free kindergartens in San Fran- 
cisco. On the day of her funeral, every 
flag in San Francisco was lowered to half 
mast. Never but once before had San | 
Francisco been so stirred and roused to 
a feeling of respect and veneration, and 
that was at the funeral of Starr King. 


Mrs. E. A. Rose paid a tribute to 
Eben H. Charlton, of Wisconsin, always a 
staunch friend of equal rights, and one of 
the three men who greeted Miss Anthony | 
at the close of that early educational con- 
vention in which she had tried to secure 
recognition for women teachers. 

Mrs. Coipy added a tribute to Kate 
Ficld. 

The memorial resolutions were adopted 
by a rising vote. 

‘The report of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
was given by Henry B. Blackwell, that of 
the Massachusetts National by Miss L. A. 
Hatch, the Michigan report by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth A. Willard, and the Nebraska report 
by Mrs. Colby and Mrs. Mary Smith Hay- 
ward. A report from Mrs. Elda Orr, of 
Nevada, was read by the corresponding 
secretary. 

‘The corresponding secretary also read a 
letter from the State Librarian of Iowa, 
Mrs. Elena H. Coke, inviting the delegates 
to visit the library. It was voted to send 
thanks to Mrs. Coke, and to accept the 
invitation as far as practicable. 





Woman's Club Reception. 

A charming reception was given to Suf- 
frage Association on Wednesday afternoon 
by the Des Moines Woman’s Club, at their 
club-rooms. Mrs, R. R. Peters, president 
of the club, and the other officers received, 
with Miss Anthony. The rooms were 
crowded, Brief addresses were made by | 
Miss Anthony, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
Miss Katherine Nobles, Mrs. Mary ©. C, 
Bradford, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, Mr. 
Sargent, Mr. Blackwell, Miss Blackwell, 
Mrs. Colby, and Miss Anderson of the 
Minneapolis Journal. Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins Stetson read an original poem. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 

There was an immense audience. The 
Des Moines Leader said: “The auditorium 
of the church was densely crowded long 
before the time for opening, and it became 
necessary to hold an overflow meeting in 
the Sunday school rooms. Three hundred 
people, of whom the majority were ladies, 
attended the overflow meeting alone.”’ 

Dr. A. L. Frispie opened the meeting 
with prayer. 

Miss ANTHONY, in introducing Gov. 
Drake, said: There was a time when the 
Governor did not come to our meetings, 
or, if he did, he sat in the farthest corner 
of the gallery, where his constituents 
would not see him. Nothing shows the 
growth of public sentiment more clearly 
than the fact that men in official positions 
can now come to equal suffrage conven- 
tions without fearing to offend the preju- 
dices of their constituents. 

Gov. DRAKE gave the address of wel- 
come in behalf of the State. He said: 

I am glad to welcome you to Iowa. No 
nation entertains a higher respect and 
admiration for its women than the United 
States, and in the courtesy and devotion 
due to the nation’s fair daughters, the 
gallant sons of Iowa are not behind those 
of any other State. They love their own, 
and are so unselfish they admire them all. 

Of the organizations having a national 
scope that have met in Iowa, I can think 
of none to which our people will more 
cheerfully give welcome than the body 
which now honors this metropolis with its 
presence. 

Your Association holds its meeting in a 
State the territory of which has a peculiar 
history in respect of the suffrage. Since 
the organization of this land as a part of 
Wisconsin, the right of suffrage has been 
denied to no person because of want of 
property, or because of the non-payment 
of a tax. 

Iowa shares with Wisconsin the honor of 
being a pioneer in this freedom of suffrage, 
because in no Territory or State whose 
history began prior to that of Wisconsin 
has such freedom always prevailed, Again, 
lowa followed Wisconsin in the adoption 
of manhood suffrage, they being the only 
States outside of New England where such 
suffrage obtained prior to the amendment 
of the federal constitution in conformity 
with the same. Again, Lowa stands alone | 
in all the Northwest in never lowering the 
standard of the right of suffrage by per- 
mitting it to be exercised by any one not 
fully a citizen of the United States. 

You are engaged in the interest of a fur- 
ther extension of the electorate. Your 
Association has been working on this line 
for years. You bring with you able advo- 
cates, among them distinguished and re- 
nowned veterans. Your right to be heard 
and to free discussion will neither be de- 
nied nor abridged on the free soil of Lowa, 
where the intelligence of the people is 
sufficient to warrant the exercise of free 
thought and free speech. Your efforts 
have been rewarded in securing partial 
suffrage in many of our States, and the 
establishment of universal suffrage in four 
of them; while in foreign lands the pro- 
gress has been equally marked, in Great 
Britain extending, I understand, to the 
election of every officer except representa- 
tives in Parliament. And you, no doubt, 


feel fortified in the fact that where the 
electorate has once been extended, in no 
instance has the step been retraced. 





I congratulate your Association on the 
intelligent and brave women of whom it 
is composed, and the persistency, energy 
and zeal with which its work has been 
carried on. 

I trust that the Association will have a 
pleasant and enjoyable session, that its 
members will feel themselves benefited 


, by the sojourn here, and that they will 


return to their homes with happy recollec- 
tions, and well pleased that the 29th 
annual session of the Association was held 
in lowa, 

Mayor MacVicar welcomed the con- 
vention in behalf of the city. He said: 

You come to us as the representatives 
of a living and growing cause, and the 
manner in which you come emphasizes 
those qualities in you which command our 
admiration, and adds warmth to the wel- 
come we give you. The present is not a 


| period of reform. We are in the midst of 


an era of reaction. Business depression 
and the anxieties incident thereto have 


| caused the greater portion of the people 


of this country to be exceedingly timid, 


| conservative and absorbed in their private 


affairs. Public sentiment is almost mor- 
bid in opposition to radical changes of all 
kinds. But here you come, filled with 
the unselfish spirit of reform, spending 
your time and money for its advancement, 
and cheerfully reminding us that you 
have just added another State to your roll 


| of honor and another star to your flag. 


We are glad to extend to you the hos- 
pitalities of our city. You will find the 
local atmosphere very friendly to your 
ideas. We have few prejudices for you to 
overcome. I have the honor to preside 
over a city council which recently passed 
a resolution against high hats, but, to con- 
fess the truth, we have so many good 
women here, whose heads are so high and 
so full of brains, that we can’t see over 
them when their headgear is removed. 

Des Moines respects the suffrage move- 
ment for many reasons, but mainly, I be- 
lieve, because the local adherents are men 
and women of such a character that their 
support would make any cause they es- 
poused respectable. We all feel, too, that 
the women of Des Moines are steadily 
acquiring the substance of that power and 
influence of which the ballot is merely the 
formal expression and symbol; and while 
we are not unanimous in this opinion, it 


| is probably less than the truth to say that 


a majority of the people of Des Moines be- 
lieve that women, before many years, will 
gain the franchise, and that the people will 
not suffer by the change. Our women 
are making wonderful progress in all that 
goes to fit the people for the broadest 
duties of citizenship. They are advancing 
in the business, in the professional and in 
the intellectual life. Their clubs are study- 
ing many of the problems which the men 
are too busy to consider. It requires but 
little stretch of the imagination for us to 
see that if this continues, your plea for 
justice will be reinforced by the com- 
munity’s need for women at the polls; the 
Macedonian cry of half of the humanity 
of the world to the other half, ‘‘Come 
over and help us.’’ That certainly will be, 
from your point of view, a glorious con- 
summation; and in extending to you the 
freedom of our city, I wish you success in 
hastening the day of our deliverance from 
all that weakens and degrades our political 
life. 

Dr. H. O. BREEDEN, pastor of the Cen- 
tral Christian Church: Governor Drake 
has welcomed you in behalf of the State, 
and Mayor MacVicar in behalf of the city. 
It is my privilege to address you in behalf 
of the churches, and I doso with great 
pleasure, because I have a robust faith 
that you are right, and also that the 
churches are with you in sympathy and 
heart. I belong to a church which wel- 
comes women to its pulpit and to all its 
offices. I should distrust the Christianity 
of any church that would deny to my 
mother and wife the rights it accords to 
my father and myself. We welcome you 
to this city of churches, and to the 
churches of the city, and to its homes. 

Woman shows her capacity for the 
highest functions in proportion as she is 
admitted to them. I hold it true, with 
Dr. Storrs, that, as Dante measured his 
progress in Paradise not by outer objects 
but by the increased beauty upon the 
face of Beatrice, so the progress of the 
race is measured by the increasing beauty 
of character shown in its women. The 
fanaticism of yesterday is the reform of 
to-day, and the victory of to-morrow. 
Truth always goes onward and never back. 
The day of equal rights for women is 
surely coming. You are fighting a good 
warfare, with God, with conscience and 
with rightto inspire you, and the triumph 
is near at hand. 

Mrs. MArrige LOCKE MACOMBER wel- 
comed the convention in behalf of the 
women’s clubs. She said: 

As a delegate from the Des Moines 
Women’s Club, the pleasant commission 
has been given me of extending you a 
welcome. Accept it as a greeting from 
progressive women to progressive women. 
Nowadays all womankind seems to be 
filed with the great, grand common 
thought of the improvement of women. 
This means the improvement of one-half 
of the human race, the betterment of the 
other half, and a blessing to generations 
yet unborn. Surely in this may be seen 
some few faint streaks, heralding the 
dawn. From time immemorial there 
have been distinguished women, there 
have been famous women, even women 
born to the purple; but to-day is the day 
for you and me; for the general woman, 
the homemakers and the housekeepers. 
We are beginning to live our lives in our 
own way, and to ask not what we shall do, 
but what we shall be. And we are having 
such good times! We are contented, but 
not satisfied. We cannot afford to be 
narrow and selfish. We are learning to 
help each other. We realize that we are 
born into a sisterhood, and that whatever 
affects us affects our daughters. 

The women of Lowa have been singularly 





blessed ever since the foundation of the 
State. It has been a kind guardian. To 
be sure, we still are wards, but having 
been granted so many privileges, we are 
coming to hold out our hands for more. 
In regard to education we have no com- 
plaint. Our boys and girls together go 
through the public schools, and together 
matriculate at our universities. The Des 
Moines Woman's Club is non-partisan and 
unsecta ian. Its members differ honestly, 
in minor matters, on nearly all questions. 
We are not even united on suffrage, or on 
the liquor question. But we are one in 
the desire for the improvement of women, 
and our club is a power for good in the 
home, the city and the State. 

Mrs. ADELAIDE BALLARD, president of 
the lowa W. 8. A., welcomed the conven- 
tion in behalf of that organization. She 
said: 

This array of good and talented men 
and women shows forth forcibly and 
grandly the possibility of human effort 
when directed in behalf of the elevation 
and betterment of the future body of the 
people. 

While the occasion is fraught with so 
much that is pleasant to the uncounted 
thousands who have been simply over- 
looked in the great struggle, and who 
have contributed nothing more than their 
approval and sympathy, there are those 
here whose hearts overflow at the sight of 
indications which point with so much 


certainty to a fulfilment and _ perfect 
fruition of the hopes of a_ lifetime, 
those who have been heroes and 


heroines in the strife, those who, in the 
sunny and early days of their man 
and womanhood, espoused the cause of 
equal rights for all, and in spite of deri- 
sion, obloquy and social ostracism, are 
here in the waning of their lives, with a 
halo about their whitened heads, and a 
smile upon their faces as radiant as God's 
own sunshine. ‘The palms of victory 
within easy reach, they are to-day the 
happy recipients of the homage of a grate- 
ful and affectionate people. 

When the history of the century now 
nearing its close shall have been written, 
its pages will be adorned with the names 
of many who are here to-day; and also 
many others, who have given the undi- 
vided labor of their splendid and useful 
lives, and passed away from earth; and I 
know you will pardon me for saying that, 
down deep in my heart, I am glad that so 
many of those bright and imperishable 
names are those of my own sex. If I am 
proud, it is a pardonable pride. 

In order that women should be clothed 
with perfect equality with men before the 
law, it was meet and proper that they 
should be required to show themselves 
worthy of such a consummation. The 
question as to whether they have com- 
plied with such a requisition, I cheerfully 
submit to a thoughtful and appreciative 
people. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe and Lucy Stone 
achieved immortality by reason of their 
life-work in behalf of a race that was fet- 
tered and bound; and there are those here 
to-day who at the close of their lives will 
have reached as enviable a place in the 
proud galaxy of names not born to die. 
May they long live to enjoy their justly 
earned fame, assured that those who shall 
come after them will rise up and call 
them blessed! 

Mrs. AVERY read a greeting from Wil- 


lard Union and Brookmiller Union, of 
East Des Moines. 
Miss AntHony: After such a royal 


welcome from the Governor, the Mayor, 
the pastors, the W. C. T. U.’s, ete., lam 
carried back to the first days when I began 
to be welcomed, going up and down the 
Empire State. I was holding county con- 
ventions all alone. On one occasion the 
meeting was in the county court-house. 
I went there at the appointed hour. There 
was no one present but the janitor. The 
floor was bright and shining and clean. 
There had been no court held recently. 
The house was warm, and I sat down by 
the stove to enjoy myself. By and by a 
man came in, and he also sat down. 
Another and another came, and when 
about half a dozen men had assembled 
the door creaked on its hinges and I saw 
a bonnet. It peeped, but it didn’t come in. 
Then other men came, and after a time 
another bonnet peeped but did not enter. 
Twenty men made up the audience. I 
went through my paper heroically. Then 
I went to my hotel, and at 7.30 I returned 
to the court-house. Lo and behold, the 
twenty men were there again, and each 
one of them had a bonnet by his side. 
They actually did not dare to bring their 
wives until they had themselves seen and 
heard the monster. This was the general 
sentiment. 

About the same time, my little friend, 
Mrs. Albro, and I were lecturing through 
the small towns of New York State. In- 
stead of welcoming us, like Dr. Frisbie, 
the pastors would all preach on the Sun- 
day before from the text, ‘‘Let your wom- 
en keep silence in the churches,” and 
then call a special prayer-meeting for the 
evening of our lecture. That was the sort 
of welcome we used to get. Now, when 
the Governor and the Mayor welcome us, 
and this great audience packs the build- 
ing to suffocation, I hardly know what to 
say. It is much easier to speak when 
brickbats are flying! But I do rejoice 
with you over the immense revolution 
and evolution in the last twenty-five years, 
and I thank you for the cordial welcome. 

Mrs. H. R. REYNOLDs sang a beautiful 
solo; Miss Hay made an effective collec- 
tion speech, and the following telegram 
was read: 

Women of Greater New York, in public 
meeting assembled to demand their rights 
under the new charter, send greetings to the 
National American Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

Miss ANTHONY: I now have the pleas- 
ure of introducing to you one of Iowa's 
own daughters, transplanted to the Empire 
State. If Iowa has reason to be proud of 
any one she has every sent out, she has 





T 


reason to be proud of Carrie Chapman | fied with its officers. Miss Anthony as 


Catt. 

Mrs. CAtr was received with vast ap- 
plause. She said, in part: 

It is very kind of my lowa friends to 
give me such a welcome. I feel a deep 
and tender love for lowa. When I cross 
her boundary, | always feel that I am 
coming home. 
West, I meet many men and women who 
give mea warmer hand-shake because they 
too are from lowa. But lowa no longer 
occupies the first place in my heart. There 
are four States that I love better; and 
every woman here feels the same. The 
first is Wyoming. Many pass through 
that State and see only a barren plain 
covered with sage brush; but when I cross 
her border, I feel a thrill as sacred as ever 
the crusaders felt in visiting the Holy 
Land. The second State is Colorado, the 
third Utah, and the fourth Idaho. All of 
us lowa women will love these States bet- 


ter than our own until Iowa shall arouse | 


herself and place her laws and institutions 
on an equality for women and for men. 
Will that time ever come? No power on 


president, Mrs. Upton as treasurer, and 
Mrs. Chapman-Catt as chairman of the 
Organization Committee, were all re- 
elected without a dissenting vote. On the 
ballot for vice - president - at-large, Mrs, 


| Colby received 12 votes, Miss Blackwell 





8, Mrs. Wells 3, and Miss Shaw 169. For 


In my travels through the | COTTesponding secretary, Miss Lucy An- 


thony received 2 votes, Miss Clay 4, and 
Mrs. Avery 172. For recording secretary, 
Miss Clay received 7 votes, and Miss Black- 
well 173. For first auditor, Mrs. Ella 
Knowles Haskell received 7 votes, and 
Miss Clay 174. For second auditor, 15 
votes were cast for Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, 32 for Mrs. Ella Knowles Haskell, 
and 134 for Mrs. McCulloch. 

SENATORS RowWEN, KILBURN and Byers 
were then introduced. They brought to 
the convention a formal invitation from 
the lowa Senate to visit the Senate Cham- 
ber the next morning, and a request that 
representatives of the convention address 
the Senate. It was voted that the invita- 
tion be accepted with thanks, and that the 


| president of the N. A. W. S. A. choose 


earth can prevent it; because the world | 


moves, and men and women, after all, are | 


just. 

Some of our friends think the progress 
of our cause is slow, but it is not, except 
as the evolution of society is always slow. 
Centuries ago, the conception of equal 


rights was born into the world with 
Plato’s Democracy; yet 1700 years went 
by before men were enfranchised. It is 


only for about a century that men have 
been voting. It is only a hundred years 
since the first public appeal for the enfran- 
chisement of women was made by D’Or- 
sayin the French Parliament. It is less 
than fifty years since the organized move- 
ment for equal rights began in this coun- 
try, and already thirty States have come 
to our standard, and given women some 
form of suffrage. 

The opposition to woman suffrage is 
due to a growing skepticism of democracy. 
The time may come, gentlemen, when you 
will be called upon to defend your own 
ballots. How will you do it? Suppose 
the Czar of Russia were to appear in per- 
son here to make an honest investigation 
of manhood suffrage; what proof have 
you to give him that it is a better form of 
government than despotism? The first 
proof is American manhood, which, al- 





the speakers. Brief and sympathetic ad- 
dresses were made by Senators Byers and 
Kilburn, 

The report of the Organization Commit- 
tee was presented by its chairman, Mrs, 
Catt. A few slight changes were made in 
the report, and it was accepted, with a 
rising vote of thanks, on motion of Mrs, 
Bradford. Mrs. Bradford said that Colo- 
rado was won for suffrage by the chair- 
man of the Organization Committee. This 
report has already been published in the 
Journal, 

Mrs, Catt appealed for funds for the 
organization work. 

Mrs. MARIANA W, CHAPMAN pledged 
$1,000 on behalf of New York. Miss Emily 
Howland had promised $300, the Roches- 
ter Political Equality Club, $150, Mrs. 
Catt, $100, Mrs. Miller, of Geneva, $50, 
the Brooklyn W. 8S. A., $50, and other 
friends would make it up to $1,000. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sargent, of New York, 
pledged $25. 

Henry Bb. Blackwell, on behalf of Massa- 
chusetts, pledged $100, and on behalf of 
the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 25,000 each of the 


| leaflets, ‘‘Wyoming Speaks for Herself’ 
| and **Colorado Speaks for Herself.’’ 


though not yet all that it should be, is the | 


best in the world, because it has been edu- 
cated by the ballot. The second proof is 
American laws and customs. ‘They are 
not all they should be, but, as a result of 
manhood suffrage, they are superior to 
Russian laws and customs, and are the 
best the world has to show. Have you 
any other proof to offer? None whatever. 
But in view of these, no one can say that 
manhood suffrage has been a failure. 

The chairman of the National Silver 
Party, said to be the most conservative 
man in his State, was announced to speak 
on woman suffrage, and his fellow lawyers 
all went to hear him. He told how he 
had been converted. He spent two months 
in Wyoming, making a campaign for the 
Democrats. He went from Democratic 
home to Democratic home, and found all 
the old objections melt like dew before 
the morning sun. He found that the 
women kept all their womanliness, and 
with it an added charm—an individuality 
and a power to talk on every subject, such 
as he had supposed women to be incapable 
of; and he went over to Colorado to advo- 
cate equal suffrage. 

We no longer ask suffrage for the old 
reasons, but in order to make womanhood 
broader and motherhood nobler. Men 
and women are inextricably bound to- 
gether. If we are to have a great race, 
we must have a great motherhood. 

Do you ask why people can not see it? 
In all history no class has been enfran- 
chised without some selfish motive under- 
lying. If to-day we could prove to the 
Republican or Democratic party that every 
woman would vote for their party, we 
should be enfranchised. 

Do you say that whenever all women 
wish the ballot, they will have it? That 
time will never come. No class of men 
ever wanted to vote till the ballot was put 
into their hands. When the first woman 
wanted to study medicine, not one school 
would admit her. Since that time, only 
one-half a century ago, 25,000 women have 
been admitted to the practice of medicine. 
If a popular vote had been necessary, not 
one of them yet would have had her 
diploma. We have gained these advan- 
tages because we did not have to ask 
society if we could. But if woman suf- 
frage were granted in lowa, women would 
soon wish to vote. Every home would 
become a forum of education. A Colorado 
woman who had said that she would 
rather be in her coffin than vote, went 
down at 6 A. M., though the polls did not 
open till 6.30, in order to have the honor 
of being the first woman to cast a ballot. 
So, when a woman says she never will 
vote, or a husband says he will never 
escort his wife to the polls, I answer, in 
all kindness, You will. No power on 
earth can prevent it. 


THURSDAY MORNING, 


The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Rev. Miss Safford, of Lowa. 

The report of the Plan of Work Com- 
mittee was presented by its chairman, 
Mrs. Colby, and the morning was devoted 
to discussing it. A long and exciting 
debate took place over the recommenda- 
tion that the chairmen of all standing 
committees be made members of the Busi- 
ness Committee. On motion of Mrs. Brad- 
ford, of Colorado, this recommendation 
was finally stricken out, by a vote of 35 
to 19. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The election of officers resulted in the 
reélection of the old board, with Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch as auditor in 
place of Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper. The prac- 
tical unanimity of the vote showed that 
the Association in general was well satis- 





Mrs. Adelaide Ballard pledged $100 for 
Iowa. 

Miss Hay promised to raise $100 in Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mrs. Luckie said that a gentlemen in 
Pennsylvania had promised $100 in case 
we got a fourth star during 1896, and the 
victory in Idaho ensured this gift. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell was intro- 
duced to the convention and received with 
applause as an Lowa woman who had been 
one of the pioneer workers for suffrage in 
Colorado and many other States. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 

There was another magnificent audi- 
ence. Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, of New 
York, presided. The meeting was opened 
with prayer by Rev. Mary 5S. Safford, of 
Iowa. 

Mrs. CATHARINE WAuGH McCuULLOCH 
made the opening address on ‘‘All the 
Rights We Want.’’ She said, in part: 

Massachusetts and New York have been 
discredited by remonstrants. I am glad 
to say we have but one in Illinois, and 
she generally sticks to the truth, or else 
leaves facts alone entirely and goes to 
philosophizing. In her last pamphlet, 
issued after a silence of six years, she 
makes only one misstatement, i. e., that 
woman suffrage means free love. But the 
remonstrants in New York and Massa- 
chusetts have repeatedly declared that the 
laws were more favorable to women than 
to men, forgetting that the laws are not 
the same in different States. 

The speaker gave a humorous review of 
some of women’s legal disabilities in Ili- 
nois: Our earnings may be seized to pay 
for our husbands’ trousers. Such a case 
happened only the other day. We are not 
allowed to testify against our husbands in 
court. Why can we not tell the truth 
after marriage as well as before? We 
really know more truth! We can enter 
into partnerships if our husbands consent. 
If we could prevent our husbands from 
entering into foolish partnerships by with- 
holding our consent, we should all be liv- 
ing in affluence. A married mother has 
no right to the care of her children, and 
the age of protection for girls is only 
fourteen. We shall not have equal pay 
for equal work, nor an equal standard of 
purity, urtil we have the ballot; and until 
then we shall not have all the rights we 
want, 

After a song by W. B. Rice, President 
Geo. A. Gates, of Iowa College, said in 
part: 

I never have heard or read a single 
sound argument against the suffrage of 
women ina demcecracy. There are a hun- 
dred arguments for it. The question now 
is one of organization, of agitation, and 
perseverance. In my judgment, he who 
sneers at suffrage,—and a sneer is the 
meanest thing on God’s earth,—not only 
proclaims himself a boor, and casts dis- 
credit on atleast four women—his mother, 
his wife, his sister, and his daughter—but 
he reveals a depth of ignorance that 1s 
pitiable. Let the appeal be to experience. 
Not one of the direful consequences pre 
dicted has come to pass where suffrage 1S 
enjoyed. Homes have not been deserted, 
bad women have not flocked to the polls, 
conjugal strife has not been aroused. Ba 
effects have not come, but good effects 
have. Bad men seek office in vain where 
women have the ballot. In testimony ° 
this, the suffragists can point to Wyoming 
with pride. This testimony can be multi- 
plied a thousand-fold. New States have 
been sweeping into line, and the triumph 
of the cause cannot much longer be de- 
layed. 

I shall not attempt to argue for woman 
suffrage in the presence of these veterans: 
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IN THE COMMITTEE ROOM. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I attended the hearing upon the suffrage 
question on the 10th inst., and afterwards 
discussed the merits of the bill with one 
of the eccmmittee men. 

His chief argument was that ‘women 
did not want suffrage.”” [ asked upon 
what authority he based such a wholesale 
statement. He replied, upon no especial 
authority, but simply his judgment of the 
women whom he met in society and in 
different organizations from time to time. 

I then asked how many women he had 
ever asked directly whether they wanted 
suffrage or not; or with how many he had 
ever discussed the advisability of suffrage 
for women? At first he seemed disin- 
clined to give a direct answer, but I urged 
that he make an estimate, and he remarked, 
“Well, twenty-five, perhaps.”’ 

I said, “Sir, you surely do not judge 
the sentiment of the thousands of women 
in this State by the expressed sentiments 
of twenty-five women?” He said, no, he 
“only judged of his constituency.” 

I said, “I am curious to know if you 
area married man?”’ Upon his replying 
in the affirmative, I inquired if he hap- 
pened to be a father, to which he gave a 
negative reply. I expressed my regret 
that every man upon the committee was 
not a father, and then said, ‘‘May I ask if 
you have ever asked your wife if she de- 
sired suffrage?’’ He confessed he had 
never questioned her and could not say 
what her sentiments were upon the mat- 
ter. 

I had applied what I considered the 
supreme test, and said, ‘‘When the matter 
was referred through the pretence of the 
fall of 1895 to the people, my husband 
asked me if I thought there would be any 
great number of women who would vote 
in favor of suffrage, and I told him I knew 
of several who were in favor of it who 
would not vote on a sham referendum, 
But he declared his own intention of vot- 
ing to give them suffrage, because he be- 
lieved that it was their right and that 
men had no business to deprive them of 
it.” 

I am truly sorry that I did not take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity afforded those 
who favored the measure to speak at the 
hearing. Perhaps you will allow me to 
make my argument through the medium 
of your paper. 

If I had spoken, I should have taken 
my ten-year-old boy up where the com- 
mittee-men could have seen him, and 
should have told them that a dozen years 
ago I should perhaps have been less eager 
for suffrage than I was at the present 
time, when, as a mother, I realized that 
no matter how zealously I taught my child 
right principles, no matter how thoroughly 
[ instructed him in right thoughts and 
actions, and threw around him every safe- 
guard, every loving influence in my power, 
in trying to mould his character so as to 
make him a blessing to mankind, and an 
honor to his father and mother, there 
were influences outside his home, grow- 
ing ever stronger and more alluring to 
entrap him, and cause him to forget his 
home training, as they had done to thou- 
sands of others, just as bright, just as 
loving, just as dear to their mothers as my 
boy was to me, and lead them on into 
Ways that are dark and perilous and 
finally end in ruin; and, in consideration 
of these facts, I, in company with thou 
sands of other mothers, had come to see 
that, if we would preserve our dear ones 
from such baleful influences, while it was 
hot necessary for us to remove our in- 
fluence out of the home, it was absolutely 
necessary that we should extend that 
influence outside and beyond the four 
walls of that sacred precinct, in order to 
prevent any possibility of conditions out- 
side undoing what had been done in the 
home. 

I did express myself after this manner 
to the member of the committee referred 
toabove. To my astonishment, he said 
that, so far as his observations went, ‘‘the 
greatest temptation to boys and young 
men came from women.”’ 

I replied, with more than a touch of 
indignation, “Sir, if there are bad women 
in the world, they are just what men have 
made them. Do not lose sight of that 
fact. And if there is one class of women 
Who need the ballot more than any other, 
itis the very class you have referred to, 
only they have not enough spirit and self- 


| respect left to ask forit. If once placed 
in their hands, I honestly believe that a 
majority of them would find in it a lever 


Huupa L. Loomis. 
Feb. 12, 1897. 


them.”’ 
Cambridyeport, Mass., 
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CALIFORNIA PRESS WORK. 


Mrs Ida A. Harper has written the 
following report of the press work done 
during the California campaign, under 
her superintendence. After reading it, 
every one must feel that the recent elec- 
tion of Mrs. Harper as the National Com- 
mittee on Press Work has put the right 
woman in the right place. She says: 


The power of the press is so fully recog- 
nized that it is not necessary to take up 
time in pointing out how essential it is 
that its influence should be secured to 
advance the cause of woman suffrage. 
There is no one agency in the world which 
could make as many converts as could be 
made by acertain amount of space in a 
daily or weekly paper, in every commun- 
ity, filled with clear and forcible argu- 
ments for the political equality of women. 
My wide experience with newspapers has 
convinced me that very few of them will 
refuse to grant this space if it can be filled 
with entertaining matter. 

The most effective argument is made 
always by a practical application to local 
matter. For instance: In one suburb of 
the city of Oakland there were widows 
and unmarried women owning property 
valued at $5,000,000. It was proposed to 
incorporate this suburb, and all the men 
from the stone quarries, a large enough 
number to decide the election, but not 
one of them owning a dollar’s worth of 
real estate, were brought to the polls by 
interested parties, and yet not a woman 
was allowed to vote on this question, which 
meant so much to her in the way of taxes, 
valuation of property, ete. 

In a small outlying ward of the same 
city there were no men except those em- 
ployed by the property-owning women who 
lived there. These women were assessed 
$80 for election expenses in order that 
their gardeners and hostlers might vote, 
and yet not one of these women property 
holders was permitted to cast a ballot. 

Just before the last election the San 
Francisco Examiner came out with a col- 
umn article describing how the superin- 
tendent of the county almshouse voted 
the paupers in a body, every year, and 
stating that several local elections had 
been decided by this pauper vote. 

The next day the Chronicle contained 
an interview with the warden of the peni- 
tentiary,urging that women deputy sheriffs 
be appointed, as it was a common thing 
for women to be brought to the penitentiary 
in a state of beastly intoxication on whis- 
key furnished by the officer who had them 
in charge. Sometimes, he said, both the 
ofticer and prisoner were drunk when they 
reached the prison. 

All of these incidents, and many more, 
were used as texts for suffrage articles 
during the California campaign. The 
daily papers of every locality furnish simi- 
lar instances, and they will convince men, 
and women,too, of the necessity of allowing 
women a voice in affairs of government, 
where finely spun arguments from a legal 
or constitutional standpoint would fall on 
deaf ears. 

Every community can produce one or 
more women who are competent to do 
this press work. Let us again take Cali 
fornia for an example. The field there 
was entirely new. ‘There had been practi- 
cally no press work done. Before the 
campaign was half over, there was hardly 
a newspaper in the State that did not have 
its woman suffrage department. From 
cross roads towns, away up in the moun- 
tains, off the railroads, would come the 
little country paper with its suffrage col- 
umn so well edited that it would be a 
credit to our WoMAN’s JOURNAL or Tri- 
bune. I would write at once to this wo- 
man, and to other women whose names I 
could secure in any way, put them on my 
press committee, send them literature and 
keep in touch with them. The work that 
was done by these women was indeed 
marvellous. 

The great metropolitan dailies of San 
Francisco set the pace for the other papers 
of the State. At the beginning of the 
campaign, the first of April, Miss Anthony 
and I made the rounds of the newspaper 
offices. Everywhere we were received 
with cordiality and assured that the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage would be treated 
with respect. The Examiner offered Miss 
Anthony a column on its editorial page 
every Sunday during the entire campaign, 
space which could not be bought for less 
than $500 per day. The Chronicle gave 
me a column and a half each week. The 
Bulletin gave two columns per week, which 
were ably conducted by Miss Eliza D. 
Keith, of San Franciso. The Report gave 
editorial support and a double column 
each week which was filled by my daughter 
Winnifred, who had just graduated from 
Stanford University. The Post endorsed 
editorially, and placed at our disposal two 
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columns a day during the entire campaign, 
such a contribution to woman suffrage as 
| was never made by any newspaper in the 
| United States orin the world. This was 
edited, throughout all the long months, 
by Dr. Elizabeth Sargent, daughter of the 
State president, Mrs. A. A. Sargent. She 
was assisted by a number of excellent 
writers, not one of whom I could call by 
; name without an injustice to all the rest. 
In fact I do not feel that [ ought to name 
any one writer in the State, where all did 
such excellent work, and yet I do believe 
I am justified in mentioning Mrs. Alice 
Moore McComas, She superintended, i 
a most able manner, the press work of 
Los Angeles and Southern California, and 
she had her reward in the 3,000 majority 
given in her own city and the majorities 
throughout that part of the State. 

On the day preceding the Republican 
| State Convention the San Francisco Call 
came out with a leading editorial and a 
| full page, with large headlines, ¢ eclaring 
for woman suffrage. With this backing 
we were able to secure a plank in the 
Republican platform, The labor papers 
of San Francisco, the Spanish, Italian and 
French papers, the leading Jewish paper, 
the A. P, A. paper, the Socialist-Labor 
organ, the organ of the colored people, 
and other papers came out editorially for 
woman suffrage. The only papers in San 
Francisco that opposed or ridiculed the 
work were a few of the weeklies, of no par- 
ticular influence. The only daily paper in 
the State which contained an ill-natured 
cartoon was the Los Angeles Times, and it 
also opposed the amendment throughout 
the campaign. The Chronicle, after 
friendly but non-committal editorials, 
advised its readers, two days before elec- 
tion, to vote against it, and displayed an 
offensive cartoon on its election bulletin 
boards. There were not over twenty 
papers, big and little, daily and weekly, in 
the entire State, which opposed the 
amendment. 

At the beginning of the campaign we 
gave orders at the Clipping Bureau for 
everything said by the California papers 
on the subject of suffrage. I read these 
clippings carefully and filed them, and, at 
the close of the campaign, there were just 
9,000 of them. This illustrates the inter- 
est that was taken in the question. I 
watched these clippings closely. When- 
ever a paper contained an article or edi- 
torial in opposition I wrote at once and 
replied to the objections. When a favor- 
able comment was made, I wrote a letter 
of thanks to the editor and urged him to 
continue his valuable assistance. There 
were 250 newspapers which gave editorial 
endorsement to the suffrage amendment, 
and I kept in communication with all of 
these papers throughout the campaign. 
After the liquor dealers organized their 
forces and made their political deals, 
which resulted in the defeat of the amend- 
ment, not one of these papers turned 
traitor or retreated from its position on 
the subject. During the entire campaign 
our notices were published free of charge, 
extended reports were given of all the 
meetings, and I do not think $5 were 
spent on the newspapers, although we had 
the use of thousands of dollars in space, 
type-setting, etc. It is such a record as 
never was made, and I take great pleasure 
in paying this tribute to the newspapers 
of California. The amendment was lost 
through no failure on their part, and the 
educational work which they accomplished 
will be manifest when another campaign 
is made in that State. 

Permit me to close this report with an 
earnest appeal to every woman pres- 
ent to work faithfully and without 
ceasing through the press of her State, 
forming a committee, for this purpose, 
composed of one woman in every town 
and city, if possible. Let her utilize this 
most useful agency, in the best and strong- 
est manner, to educate both men and 
women to a realizing sense of the import- 
ance of this vital question of woman suf- 
frage, in order that they may be ready for 
it when it becomes an issue in their own 





State. Ipa H. HARPER, 
Chairman Cal. Press Committee. 
oe ~-—- 
GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker has applied to 


be appointed minister to the United States 
of Colombia. 

Mrs. Emilie L Waterman, of Boston, 
was elected State president of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman's Relief Corps at the 
convention in Worcester last week. 

Parents and teachers should use their 
influence in favor of the passage of a bill 
now before Congress prohibiting vivisec- 
tion in the presence of school children. 

The school children of New Orleans are 
raising $6,000 to erect a monument to 





John McDonough, who bequeathed more 








than $1,000,000 to New Orleans for educa- | 
tional purposes. 
the erection of more than thirty public 
school buildings, in which 18,000 children 
are at present enrolled. 

The English governess of Alfonso XIII., 
King of Spain, is responsible for this story 
about her royal charge: His Majesty 


| evinced one day at luncheon a decided 


preference for fingers in place of forks. 
After he had offended several times in 
this way, the governess remonstrated 
gently: “Sire, kings do not eat with their 
fingers.”’ ‘This king does!’’ came the 
gleeful reply. 

This story is told of the late James An- 
thony Froude: During a general election, 
a canvasser called at the professor’s resi- 
dence in London. Mr. Froude was out, so 
the canvasser interrogated the butler as to 
how Mr. Froude would vote. The butler 
—an old servant who understood his mas- 
ter well—replied: ‘‘When the Liberals is 
in, Mr. Froude is sometimes a Conserva- 
tive. When the Conservatives is in, Mr. 
Froude is always a Liberal.” 


-—_<—- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN 


MEASURING A TREE. 


The boy in the following story, borrowed 
from Bright Jewels, is described as never 
saying anything remarkable, as eating oat- 
meal in large quantities, chasing the cat, 
slamming the door, and otherwise con- 
ducting himself after the manner of boys, 
with the exception that he asks few ques- 
tions and does much thinking. If he does 
not understand a thing, he whistles, which 
is not a bad habit—on some occasions, 

‘There was much whistling in our yard 
one summer. It seemed to be an all-sum- 
mer performance. Near the end of the 
season, however, our boy announced the 
height df our tall maple to be thirty-three 
feet. 

“*Why, how do know?’ 
eral question. 

‘* ‘Measured it.’ 

** ‘How?’ 

‘* *Foot-rule and yardstick.’ 

‘**You didn’t climb that tall tree?’ his 
mother asked anxiously. 

‘***No’m; I just found the length of the 
shadow, and measured that.’ 
“*But the length of 

changes.’ 

***Ves’m; but twice a day the shadows 
are just as long as things themselves. 
I’ve been trying it allsummer. I drovea 
stick into the ground; and, when the 
shadow was just as long as the stick, 
knew that the shadow of the tree would be 
just as long as the tree, and that’s thirty- 
three feet.’ 

‘*¢ ‘So that is what you have been whist- 
ling about all summer?’ 

** Did I whistle?’ asked Tom.”’ 


was the gen- 


the shadow 
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HUMOROUS. 


” 





““Hit’s cur’us ter me,’”’ said Uncle Eben, 
“ter hyuh how folks will *buse er gossip 
behin’ her back, an’ ter see how glad dey 
acks w’en she comes ’roun’ ter tell de 
news.’’— Washington Star. 


An old Scotch drill-master had taught 
his recruits the art of thrusting with the 
sabre until they were quite proficient. 
“Now teach us to parry,’ said they. 
“Oh,” said he, “tyou must do the thrust- 
ing and let your enemy do the parrying.”’ 


A student who secretly dropped a piece 
of paper, on which the word ‘‘Monkey” 
was written in large letters, in the cap of 
a professor against whom he had a spite, 
told the joke to all his classmates. The 
next day the professor said to the class, 
in bland and polite tones: ‘‘Gentlemen, I 
have to thank one of your number for the 
courtesy of dropping his card in my cap 
yesterday.’ That student was called 
Monkey ever after. 


The Rev. Sank Timonious— Ah, Miss 
Epworth, you are working for the good 
cause this winter. Miss Epworth League 
—Yes, I want to do a lot of work this 
winter, so that I can enjoy my holidays 
next summer. The Rev. Sank Timonious 
—Ah, but my dear young lady, Satan 
never takes a holiday, not even in sum- 
mer, you know. Miss Epworth League— 
I know; but then Satan is used to the 
heat.— Baltimore News. 


‘Pastor Tom Spurgeon, of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle,”’ writes a correspond- 
ent of the London Daily News, *‘took his 
little son to witness the festivities at 
Spurgeon’s Orphanage. No doubt Master 
Spurgeon has a very happy home, but 
when he saw the array of toys, Christmas 
trees, and the general jollity in the insti- 
tution which his grandfather founded, he 
looked up in his father’s face and made 
the unfilial remark: ‘Oh! don’t I wish I 
was an orphan!’”’ 








MY NEIGHBOR TOLD ME 

About Hood’s Sarsaparilla and advised me 
to try it—This is the kind of advertising 
which gives Hood’s Sarsaparilla the largest 
sales in the world. Friend tells friend 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures; that it 
gives strength, health, vitality and vigor, 
and whole neighborhoods use it as a family 
medicine. 

Hoon’s Pius act easily and promptly 
on the liver and bowels. Cure sick head- 
ache. 
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Country Clouds and Sunshine. 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,” “W hat they Say in New Eng 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearl 
half-tones from photographs by the author. 
design in gold and color, ol, $2.50. 


Protestantism. 
A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Garietion Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner,A. M., 
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. B. Cloth, $1.50. 
The History of the Hutchinson Family. 


By lows WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe of esse). 
dited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth ; illustrated ; 2 vol- 
umes; Crown 8vo. Price $5.00. 


A [anual for China Painters. 
Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ano Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MKS. N. DIR. MONA CHESI, 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Maria Sitchell. 
Life and ernee »ondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDAL With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Charades.” Cloth, $1.00. 


Thoughts for the Peepie. 
Illustrating Man’s Real Relation Ph sically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously to the Universe of 
God; with Suggestions in Regard to the Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Sufferin and Pre- 
mature Death. By REU BEN GREE ° 
The result of fifty-six years of practical rs) 
tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 


Gy mnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially Publis to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private Schools. Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Training of the North American 
Gymnastic U nion and publist ed uncer the auspices 
of that Association. Fully illustrated; Quarto; 
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Cloth; Price $3.00. 
The Footprints of the Patriots. 
Beneath Old Rooftrees. 
By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 


“History of Bedford,” 
trated, $1.50. 
The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A Handbook of Graphology Being a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of — sreting Charac- 
ter from Handwritin By 1ARINGTON 

EENE, ysapne.”  iustrated | with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; Es my & 

Cloth. Attractive cover design A... Gunn. Price $2. 
What They Say in New England. 

A_ book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 
Peg New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 

1.25 
Patmos, or the Unveiling. 
By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
“spiritual Manifestations,” “Redeemer and Re- 
deemed,” ‘Eden Tableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
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By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
DEFERRED. 





Once more the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts has refused to submit to the 
voters an Amendment striking out the 
word ‘‘male,’’ by a vote of 74 yeas to 107 
nays, including 21 pairs; 59 members not 
voting. 

This is not bad. 

As we said at the hearing, it will be 
harder to defeat the amendment if it is 
submitted two years hence than one, and 
harder three years hence than two. Pub- 
lic opinion on the subject is steadily grow- 
ing. The longer our opponents succeed 
in righting off the submission of the 
amendment, the likelier we are to win 
when it finally comes before the voters. 
Some report of the debate will be given 
next week, 

The Committee on Election Laws will 
soon give a hearing on the petitions for 
Presidential and municipal woman suf- 
frage, and for sutfrage on the license 
question, HH. B. B. 
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THE VICTORY IN ENGLAND. 

There is a saying that every man who 
marries an heiress can be relied upon 
thereafter to oppose equal rights for 
women. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
calls attention to the fact that in the 
recent debate on woman suffrage in the 
British Parliament, three Englishmen 
who had married rich American wives 
made themselves conspicuous in oppo- 
sition to the equal suffrage bill. The 
whole debate was full of curious and 
amusing features, and the vote was a 
triumph. 

It was appropriate that the second read- 
ing of the women’s franchise bill should 
have been moved by Mr. Faithfull Begg. 
Women have been faithfully begging for 
the ballot for more than fifty years. 


Mr. Begg said that women possessed all 
the qualifications required by law for 
men. The right to vote in local elections 
had been extended to them, and they had 
exercised it with credit to themselves and 
benefit to the country (cheers). They 
had in recent years been granted educa- 
tional facilities, in connection with which 
they had distinguished themselves in 
many walks of life. Nearly 500 women 
had already taken the B. A. degree at 
London University, and nearly 400 had 
passed the Tripos Examinations at Cam- 
bridge. Still women were debarred trom 
exercising the Parliamentary franchise. 
Women were more law-abiding citizens 
than were men, as was shown by the 
criminal statistics of the country. He 
believed that women were as capable of 
taking an intelligent interest in matters 
affecting the general welfare as men, and 
there were many questions with which 
they were more competent to deal (hear, 
hear), With regard to the unusually 
large number of names on tie back of the 
bill, he desired to express his hearty 
thanks to members who had so supported 
him (hear, hear). There was throughout 
the country a very large mass of opinion 
in favor of this principle. A remarkable 
incident occurred last year, when an ap- 
peal signed by 257,000 women living in 
almost every constituency in the United 
Kingdom was presented in favor of this 
measure. A bill of this nature was passed 
in New Zealand in 1893, and a similar one 
was passed in South Australia in 1894, 
and the working of these measures had 
been eminently satisfactory. He had 
recently visited New Zealand, and was in- 
formed by Sir John Hall, the late Pre- 
mier, that the elections were conducted 
with greater order and decorum than 
usual, and that a returning officer had 
told him that he would rather poll 200 
women than 70 men. An argument large- 
ly used was that the bill would reinforce 
one or other party. That was a most un- 
worthy argument, and the last considera- 
tion that should be advanced. Such an 
argument was pure and undiluted Krii- 
gerism. There might be some arguments 
against the bill that were born of preju- 
dice or sentiment, but there were none that 
were logical, valid or just (cheers). 

Mr. Atherley Jones supported the bill 
in a manly and sensible speech. Mr. 
Cooke and Mr. Labouchere, he said, who 
were to move and second the rejection of 
the bill, claimed that women ought not to 
vote because they did not bear arms. Mr. 
Jones pointed out that neither of those 
honorable gentlemen would even take the 
position of a drummer boy. It seems that 
in England, as in America, the men who 
use this particular argument are generally 
men who neither would nor could fight 
themselves. 

Mr. R. Cooke opposed the bill on the 
ground that there was no demand for it 
(this in face of a petition from 257,000 
women!) and went on to say that the 
members who were going to vote for the 





bill did so not because they believed in it, 
but because “women were bothering 
them.’’ One had said to him: ‘*We are 
the victims of pertinacity; we are the vic- 
tims of importunate widows.”’ Mr. Cooke 
did not seem to see that this did not 
accord very well with his claim that there 
was no demand for the measure. He and 
his friends were ‘‘the victims of importu- 
nate widows” in the same sense as the 
unjust judge in the Scripture. 

Mr. Cooke declared that ‘‘men, who 
made and maintained the State, should 
alone have the government of it. Who 
did all those things that had made the 
State? Men, men.’’ Some Irish members, 
amid laughter and cheers, exclaimed, 
“Who were their mothers? Who nursed 
you?”’ Mr, Cooke, with a singularly cor- 
rect estimate of his own mental calibre, 
made the remarkable answer, ‘‘An honor- 
able member asks who suckled me. I 
suppose it was those who suckle fools!”’ 

Mr. Labouchere seconded Mr. Cooke in 
opposing the bill. He said he had been 
nourished in his youth on the works of 
John Knox, and that one of them was 
entitled ‘‘The Blast of the Trumpet against 
the Monstrous Regiment of Women.”’ Mr. 
Labouchere apparently forgot that the 
book in question was directed not against 
the right of women to vote, but against 
their right to be queens, and that it can 
hardly be received as authority in the 
reign of Victoria. 

Mr. Labouchere continued: 

The seconder of the bill had said that 
it would tend to elevate the tone of elec- 
tions. For his part, he did not see how it 
would do that, but he did know it would 
make the life of a candidate absolutely 
intolerable. He trembled to think of the 
heckling which every candidate would re- 
ceive from the ladies. They all knew 
what phase of mind a lady had —she never 
would understand a plain answer to a 
question. When once you proved to a 
woman that she was wrong, she simply 
repeated, in almost the same words, her 
previous proposition. He held that 
women were not fitted for the rights of 
citizenship either intellectually or other- 
wise, and unless they intended to convert 
them into Amazons, they ought not to be 
called upon to fulfil the duties of citi- 
zenship. Women were impulsive and 
emotional, and had absolutely no sense of 
proportion. They were essentially altru- 
ists; they always worked through some 
one else,«and generally fell under the 
influence of some man or other. 

Mr. Labouchere quoted with ridicule a 
member of the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion who said that no man ought to be 
elected to Parliament whose moral char- 
acter would not bear investigation. He 
intimated that there was not a member of 
that House whose character would bear 
investigation. Mr. Labouchere forgot 
Burke’s famous saying, ‘‘He who accuses 
all mankind of corruption ought to re- 
member that he is sure to convict only 
one.”’ 

Mr. Labouchere said: 

If women were to be electors, they ought 
also to be elected; and that Assembly 
would become an epicene club. Men and 
women would be sitting together in the 
House, and even on the Treasury bench. 
It was possible that they might have a 
woman Speaker—a Speakeress. Anyhow, 
no one would envy the occupant of the 
Chair if he had to keep order among a 
body of lady members. The ‘‘Whips,”’ 
he supposed, would be ladies. If he were 
allowed to chose the “‘Whips,”’ there was 
nothing he would not be able to get passed 
through the House. The most dangerous 
and fatal possibilities might arise from 
the exercise of the blandishments known 
to the sex. They had an earnest on 
Tuesday of what might happen, when in 
all corners of the lobbies ladies were but: 
tonholing gentlemen, beautiful ladies, too, 
—and he did not pretend to be a St. 
Anthony—urging gentlemen to vote in 
favor of them. Indeed, he believed that a 
considerable number of votes given in 
favor of this bill would be given in conse- 
quence of the urgency of the demands on 
the part of those fair ladies. 

And almost in the same breath, Mr. 
Labouchere said that ‘the had come across 
a good many women in his time, and he 
had never found any anxiety on their part 
to obtain the right to vote.’’ ‘Then he 
said that at the last election a number of 
women had worked against him because 
he was opposed to woman suffrage, and he 
detailed his conversations with them, in 
which, if he reported his own remarks 
correctly, he displayed considerable imper- 
tinence. He insisted that women did not 
want to vote, and then declared: 

He had noticed that a good many of the 
gentlemen who wished the country to be 
put under petticoat government were 
somewhat under petticoat government 
themselves, and were always saying confi- 
dentially that they were not in favor of 
the proposal themselves, but that their 
wives, or daughters, or lady friends were. 

A distinguished writer has said that the 
mind of the average Briton (he might have 
said, of the average human being) is like 
the cage of the ‘‘Happy Family” in a 
menagerie, because the most incompatible 
beliefs can dwell together there in seem- 
ing harmony. All through the debate, the 
speakers in the negative vibrated most 
amusingly between assertions that there 
was no demand for suffrage on the part of 
women, and declarations that the mem- 


bers who meant to vote for the bill had 
succumbed to the urgent and pertinacious 
demands of the women. 

Sir William Vernon Harcourt put for- 
ward a similar pair of ‘Kilkenny argu- 
ments.’’ He said that women did not 
want to vote, and that he opposed the bill 


more numerous than men and would out- 
vote them. He was also alarmed lest 
women might sometime become Members 
of Parliament. He said: 

There is the most intimate connection 
between the voting power and a seat in the 
Legislative Assembly. Mr. Bryce, the 
greatest authority on that question, tells 
me that in the American States where the 
vote has been given to women, the capacity 
for a seat in the Legislative Assembly has 
gone with it. 


Sir J. B. Simeon believed that “if wom- 
en once had a vote, the logical corollary 
would be their presence in the House as 
members, and if that happened, the end of 
this country would not be far off.”’ 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson said: 


Women were admittedly quite as good 
as men, and there could be no objection 


mentary franchise. If it was to be argued 
that they were too stupid, how about the 
illiterate? The way to make them under- 
stand politics was to allow them to take 
part in politics. Keeping them out of 
politics was like the lady who would not 
allow her children to get into the water 
until they had learnt to swim. 
women were in politics now. Look at the 
Primrose Dames, and Women’s Liberal 
Associations. The most enthusiastic 
workers of the Liberal Party at the 
present moment were the women. The 
speaker scored the inconsistency of mem- 
bers like Labouchere, who urged women 
to do political work, but would refuse 
them the franchise. Mr, Gladstone said 
once that all those who lived in a country 
should love that country, and take an 
interest in its affairs. One of the most 
patriotic things that men could do, there- 
fore, was to give women the Parliamen- 
tary franchise. The Prime Minister, in 
the first speech he made after the present 
Government was formed, said, ‘It is the 
improvement of the struggling millions, 
and the diminution of the sorrows which 
so many of them are called upon to bear, 
that is the task—the blessed task—which 
Parliaments are called into existence to 
perform,” If so, were women unfit to help 
in that noble work? Suggestions were 
made every day as to what should be done 
to celebrate the sixtieth year of her 
Majesty’s reign. He thought the House 
might do something worthy of the cele- 
bration of that great event, and do an act 
of statesmanlike justice by extending the 
Parliamentary franchise to women. 

Mr. G. Wyndham said this measure 
was, in the opinion of its supporters, a 
Reform Bill, and they declined to asso- 
ciate it with the terrors which the honor- 
able member for Northampton had de 
picted. It had nothing to do with the 
so-called movements as to women’s rights. 
It had no more to do with these than the 
Reform Bill of 1885 had to do with the 
propaganda of Jack Cade. This, by the 
way, was a somewhat surprising assertion. 

Mr. Jebb, representing Cambridge Uni- 
versity, urged that the vote should not be 
refused to women on the ground of sex 
alone: 

No one knew exactly what proportion 
of the women of the country desired the 
franchise, but.they knew that a very large 
number of educated and intelligent women 
had been actively demanding it, and that 
number had very largely increased, not 
only in the last fifteen years but in the 
last five. The honorable member for 
Northampton said that in time of war 
every man would be liable to bear arms; 
but many of them would be quite unfit. 
He spoke feelingly, for, unless a garrison 
in time of war was in need of a librarian, 
he did not know that he would be capable 
of rendering very efficient service. It was 
said that women would be drawn out of 
their proper sphere, but already they 
canvassed and spoke on platforms, and 
honorable members were very glad to 
accept their help; so that he did not see 
how the act of signing a paper would 
degrade them. It was said that women 
believed too much in the remedial power 
of legislation, and that if they had votes 
there would be an increase in the tendency 
to over-legislation. He asked what proof 
there was of the soundness of that theory, 
and held that, even if it were true, a little 
political experience would soon cure them 
of it. A new element introduced by 
woman suffrage would be a conscientious 
element, and in a high degree; there 
would be an improvement of character in 
public life; and questions affecting the 
social condition of the masses would be 
brought to the front. 

Col. Waring spoke against the bill, and 
Mr. Courtney in its favor. 

The motion for the second reading of 
the bill was carried, 228 to 157—a great 
change since a little handful of about 
fifty members voted for John Stuart Mill's 
measure thirty years ago. The bill was 
then read a second time, amid loud cheers. 

A. 8. B. 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 





The Young Women’s Union of Phila- 
delphia, composed of young Jewish wom- 
en, maintains a household school, kinder- 
garten, day nursery, shelter and library 
for the children of Jewish immigrants. 

A Junior Suffrage Club has been organ- 
ized asa branch of the Woman Suffrage 





on that score to their receiving the Parlia- | 


Besides, | 
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chiefly because in England women were | 


| 





Association of the District of Columbia. 


| Miss Mussey is president. 


There are sixteen Young Women’s 
Christian Temperance Unions in South 
Africa, with three hundred members. 

Miss Florence Klotz, the eighteen-year- 
old daughter of Alderman Klotz, of 332 
Madison Avenue, Allegheny City, Pa., is 
serving as constable. Owing to the ill 
health of his regular constable, the Alder- 
man had difficulty in securing a constable’s 
assistance to serve subpoenas on witnesses 
in civil cases. His daughter 
volunteered to serve in the constable’s 
place. She was sworn in as an officer, 
and during the past two months she has 
done nearly all her father’s work along 
this line. Miss Klotz is an enthusiastic 
wheelwoman. Last summer and fall she 
wheeled over the county taking orders 
for her father’s candy factory, and was 
remarkably successful. It is said that the 


girl constable is the admiration of the | 


entire administrative department of the 
city, but she attends strictly to business. 
F. M. A. 
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RECEPTION TU MISS ADDAMS. 


A large and brilliant reception was 
given by the Massachusetts W. S. A., on 
the afternoon of Feb. 16, to Miss Jane 
Addams, of Hull House, Chicago. 

The Boston Globe said: 


Miss Jane Addams has been lionized by | 


the philanthropists and reformers of all 
kinds and degrees since she came to Bos- 
ton. There is hardly a movement or a 
cause that seeks to make men and women 
wiser or better which has not found in her 


not only a sympathetic spirit, but a stim- | 


ulus and source of inspiration. Yester- 


day afternoon the suffragists claimed her. | 


Not only were all the prominent suf- 
fragists of Boston and vicinity present, 
but there was a large representation of 
the clergy and of the workers along social, 
philanthropic and civil service 
lines, 

The reception 
Mary A. Livermore, 


committee 


Mrs. Julia Ward 


Howe, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Mrs. Mary | 
Schlesinger, Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. Walter | 


Channing, Col. T. W. Higginson, Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Mr. John Graham 
Brooks, and Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, 

The parlors were decorated with palms 
and beautiful tlowers sent by Mrs. Mary 
Schlesinger. The following young ladies 
acted as ushers and officiated at the re- 
freshment tables: Miss Eleanor Garrison, 
Miss Pearson, Mrs. E. P. Stone, Miss May 
Edson, Miss Louise H. Murdock, Miss 
Clara E. Ripley, Miss Marion Sherman, 
Miss Helen Sibley, Miss M. Ada Molineux, 
Mrs. Ellen F. Adams and Mrs. Henry W. 
Chapin. 

Col. T. W. Higginson presided, with his 
usual felicity. After clapping his hands, 
like the princesses in the Arabian Nights, 
to secure silence, he said: 

I now have the pleasure of introducing 
the future Mayoress of Chicago to make 
afew remarks. I happened to be Iooking 
to-day in Gibbon’s ‘‘Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,”’ and I found this im- 
mortal statement, made by Gibbon after 
recounting an instance of heroism on the 
part of a medieval queen: ‘*But the cour- 
age of woman, at its best, can never be 
anything more than a pale and shadowy 
reflection of the courage of man.’ This 
remark shows that, though Gibbon might 
be well up in the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, he was not well informed 
as to the decline and fall of the empire of 
the Tyrant Man, The lady whom I now 
introduce to you has set an example of 
courage in one ward of Chicago that any 
man might be proud of. 

Miss Addams said, in part: 

I am very glad that I was born a suf- 
fragist. If my ideas on that subject had 
been acquired in any moresuperficial way, 
this introduction would have put them all 
out of my head. 

Last summer [I met Count Tolstoi. 
When [ was walking with him through a 
little wood, he asked me, as he might 
have asked about the weather, ‘‘Are the 
women in America voting yet?” I was 
obliged to answer that they were not, ex- 
cept in a few places. Count Tolstoi said: 
“It is very queer that that has not come 
about yet.’’ He went on to say that he 
could not understand how, in a Christian 
country, where most of the voters were 
Christians, and where there was no priest- 
hood to interfere with the reading of the 
Gospels, we had not yet carried out this 
fundamental teaching of Jesus in regard 
to equality. This seemed to me very im- 
pressive, coming as it did from a great 
genius, and a man tremendously deter- 
mined on finding out the truth and the 
thing that was right to be done, and then 
doing it. He said that this question was 
settled a hundred years ago, when we ac- 
cepted equality and the rights of man. 

A hundred years ago, we talked much 
of equality of opportunity. Now we are 
not satisfied with that. We want equality 
of consideration and of recognition. 

Our civic duties are like all other duties; 
we cannot cast them off. But it is hard 
to expect devotion from those who have 
no sense of responsibility. The move- 
ment for woman suffrage is an ethical 
movement at bottom. It is as if func- 
tion were pushing ov the organism and 
asking a chance to develop. It is hard to 
hold to our ethics unless we can put them 
into practice. Otherwise they tend to 
slip away and become intangible. But 
we do not want the civic side of our nature 
to become intangible. 

The attitude of men in this matter has 
been as if, in any competition, only half 


Florence | 


reform | 


were Mrs. 


the persons who were capable were 

allowed to take part; and I should think 
| the chivalry of men would lead them to 
| see this. It is as if any one should be 
| proud of winning a race when only half of 
| the candidates had been allowed to run, 
| Perhaps women might not make good 
| mayors and aldermen, but, on the other 

hand, perhaps we might. 

Women have not wrecked railroads and 
| perverted Legislatures, not only because 

they were women, but because they had 

no chance. When we have the ballot, we 
| shall probably do many of the things 
| that men do, and we shall perhaps lose 
| some part of our reputation for superior 
| morality; but that is not the point, 
| Women want the highest development of 
their social life, and therefore we want 
the ballot. But, if we insist upon social 
equality, and equality of consideration, 
we must take the responsibilities that go 
with them. I do not suppose that Boston 
women will do any of these bad things— 

Cot. HiaGinson: That is because you 
do not know Boston women. [Laughter.] 

Miss AppAms: I was thinking of the 
| women of Chicago. 

Co. HiaGinson said that Mrs. Howe 
| wanted Mrs. Livermore to be called upon 
| to speak first, and Mrs. Livermore wanted 
| Mrs. Howe. Mrs. Howe had just said to 
| him that it would be best to call upon 
some new person. ‘To punish her, he 
should call upon her. 

Mrs. Howe said: 
| If I were to speak of anything new, I 
| should speak of the pleasure it is to see 
| our friend, Col. Higginson, among us 
again, looking better than ever, if pos- 
| sible. I have long wished to visit Hull 
‘ House, where Miss Addams exerts her 
| beneficent sway; but unfortunately, when 

I have been in Chicago, | was always tied 

up with engagements to speak, and had 
not the opportunity. I agree with Miss 
| Addams that when we cannot carry out 
| our ethical inspirations, they grow faint. 
| I hope it will be our best inspirations 
| that we shall carry out when we have the 
| ballot. We shall be proud if we hear of 
| Miss Addams some day as the Mayoress 
of Chicago. I do not despair of seeing a 
| Mayor of my own sex in Boston yet. 

CoL. Hicernson: Mrs. Livermore 
| sighs, but I think she is coming. 

Mrs. Howe: Mrs. Livermore 
always a woman of size. [Laughter. } 
| Mrs. Livermore: It is a great novelty 
| to me to be an invalid. During the last 
| few weeks, I have rather enjoyed having 
| all my family waiting upon me, and the 
| house smelling like a conservatory be- 
cause of the flowers sent in. I felt some- 
what unwilling to be jerked up out of this 
restful condition to speak; but I should 
have had to be very ill indeed not to come 
| to see Miss Addams. I am glad she is 
| interested in suffrage. Most women are, 
in spite of the irritability and petulance 
of some of our Boston papers. They re- 
mind me of an anti-slavery meeting that I 
once attended. I got in late, and found 
that terrible iconoclast, Stephen Foster, 
speaking. The audience did not want to 
hear him, so they kept up a great noise 
with their canes and boot-heels. He kept 
right on, and they would stop now and 
then to find out what he was saying, and 
would hear him telling them that they 
were children of the devil. 

Cou. HiGGinson: They were trying to 
prove it. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE: Finally Abby Kelley 
Foster, whom they wanted to hear, came 
forward and put her hand on her bhus- 
| band’s shoulder, and immediately there 
| was dead silence. She said: ‘I have 
| come to speak to you, my husband, not to 
| the audience. You remember that when 
the demons in Scripture saw Jesus ap- 
proaching, they raged, and rent the man 
of whom they had possession, before they 
were cast out and sent into the swine. 
Continue your exorcism. Do not be dis- 
turbed by the ravings of the demoniacs 
before you. Perhaps you are destined to 
cast them out, and they will go into the 
swine—if they are not in the swine 
already!’ 

If woman suffrage were not very much 
alive and growing, none of these guns 
would be fired at us. It is amusing to see 
how the papers fire away, and especially 
how they try to parry Alice Blackwell’s 
sharp thrusts, and how she catches them 
every time. 

I wanted to have Miss Addams talk 
about herself, though I knew she wouldn't. 
I know about her, because | read the 
Chicago Tribune, which is the greatest 
paper in the United States. I hoped that 
you would recognize my sacredness as an 
invalid and not call upon me to speak. 
Instead, you should keep Miss Addams 
speaking, and pump her all you can. 

Co.L. HiGGiInson: Some Boston papers 
speak of woman suffrage as our “annual 
blister.” It reminds me of a dinner where 
a gentleman quoted the saying, ‘“Court- 
ship is bliss, but marriage is a blister.” A 
lady spoke up, “Yes, but one was said by 
a Miss, the other by a Mr.”’ This was the 
quickest retort I ever heard, Further 
pumping of Miss Addams will have to be 
done individually. She says she is never 
tired of shaking hands, and as she has had 
more experience than anybody else in the 
United States except Mrs. Cleveland, she 
ought to know her own mind. 


was 








A pleasant social hour and refresh- 
ments followed. Everybody pronounced 
the reception a great success. 

The committee speak gratefully of the 
kindness and efficiency of Mr. Knight and 
his assistants at the Vendome. 
>_> 

Any one desiring a soprano soloist for 
receptions, church, club or school enter 
tainments, is invited to call upon Miss 
Mabel Monaghan at 114 Dartmouth Street. 
Miss Monaghan isa pupil of Prof. Chas. 
R. Adams, who cheerfully recommends 
her for this work, 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





(Continued from Second Page.) 


But I shall answer a few of the objections 
which I have heard while foraging about 
for them among my friends and neigh- 
bors. First I will present objection No. 
1, which I have called extraordinary, fresh 
and original, It is stated by a lawyer, in 
this manner: People are fiery tempered 
because they are red-haired. Anything 
that tends to increase nervousness of tem- 
perament increases the presence of red 
hair. This effect would be radically has- 
tened if an election were held while, in 
that beautiful old Teutonic phrase, the 
mother were holding a little one under 
her heart. The result would be to pro- 
duce a race of sharp-nosed, red-headed 
women whom nobody would marry except 
as a last chance. Perhaps my friend bad 
forgotten that red hair is all the fashion at 
this time. 

Objection No. 2 is that women have too 
many burdens, and it would not do to add 
more. Women are not afraid of burdens, 
nor is God Almighty afraid to give them 
burdens. Give women suffrage, and some 
of those burdens will be lightened. 

It is said that women would be indis- 
creetin public affairs. Even biology and 
zoology teach that the female is more con- 
servative than the male. It is so in psy- 
chology and politics. The presence of 
women in political meetings would, I am 
sure, add tothem a fine and worthy dig- 
nity. In the end there would be fewer 
primaries held in saloons, and fewer sa- 
loons to hold them in. 

How about the argument that women 


would be weaned from their children? 
Some are weaned now, but the right- 
souled woman cannot be drawn away 


from her children by suffrage ten times 
over. 

It is frequently asked, ‘‘Do you expect 
to tly in the face of all the preceding 
ages?” Well, I for one am weary of that 
old stuff. It is the same old song that 
has been sung against every reform since 
the world arose out of the slime of the 
past. We dishonor the past by slavishly 
abiding there. That kind of argument 
would have stopped all the progress of the 
race, 

I would not rest the right to woman 
suffrage on woman’s moral superiority to 
man, The purest angel or the sheerest 
devil isstilla woman. Letit rest on three 
reasons based on justice to womankind: 
Intellectual ability adequate to constitute 
aright in a democracy; equality of stake 
in the public weal; the moral culture of a 
free opportunity of choice at the ballot. 
In this country, a democracy, we must 
either have complete suffrage or go back 
to monarchy. The universal suffrage of 
men is absolutely on trial for its life, and 
it may become necessary to settle that 
question at awful cost. I would rest the 
claim of woman suffrage even more than 
on justice on her craving to enter a larger 
life and to perform her part for the public 
weal, 

(To be continued.) 


-_-- 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

In Lexingten, Ky., Mrs. Allen Harrison 
has been president of the board of educa- 
tion for a year. Her administration has 
been most successful. The board is com- 
posed of nine men and three women. 

Miss Nina P. Small, daughter of M S. 
Small, aformer resident of Deer Isle, Me., 
has been elected county superintendent 
of schools for Potter County, S. D., for 
two years, at a salary of $1,000 per year. 

Miss Flora E. Kendall, for the past four 
years superintendent of the public schools 
at Athol, Mass., has resigned, chiefly on 
account of ill-health. As she was the first 
superintendent the town had had, she en- 
countered many difficulties, but she made 
the schools the object of marked com- 
piiment by members of the State board 
and visiting educators. 

Mrs. Anna C, Fall has been reélected on 
the school committee of Malden, Mass. 
For the first time in many years, the Salem 
school board has a woman member, Mrs. 
Grace A, Oliver. 

Mrs. C, E. Whipple has been an efficient 
member for two or three years of the 
school board of Danvers, Mass. She was 
elected through the influence of the Dan- 
vers Women’s Association, which is tak- 
ing an active interest in the welfare of the 
schools. 

Many of the Women’s Clubs are coming 
to realize that the needs of the public 
Schools afford an opportunity for much 
practical work. Mrs. Henrotin, president 
of the General Federation, recently sent 
out a carefully prepared paper urging 
clubs to make a thorough study of the 
educational system in the public schools, 
and to choose committees who should see 
that a meeting was set apart to be devoted 
to this subject. 

Miss Mary S. Snow, superintendent of 
the Bangor schools, has been chosen chair- 
man of the educational committee of the 
Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs, in 
place of Mrs. H. B. C. Beedy, resigned. 
Mrs. Snow is well fitted for the position, 
as she is one of the most prominent edu- 
cators in Maine, and has had much ex- 
perience in schools and in women’s club 
work, 

Colorado is just now confronted with a 
very practical question pertaining to the 
Single standard of manners and morals. 
One of her twenty-six women county 





; superintendents of schools, Mrs. Laura | 


Pitt Yokom, of Dolores County, in the San 
Juan mining region, has written to the 
new State Superintendent of Public In- 


struction, Miss Grace E. Patton, inquiring | 
if there is any objection to granting a | 


teacher’s certificate to a woman whose 
educational qualifications are up to the 
standard, but who smokes cigars on the 
streets of Rico! The press of the State, 
though horrified, is asking why, since 
neither civil law nor custom makes this a 
bar for a man teacher, it should be objec- 
tionable for a woman? ‘*The question,’ 
writes Mrs. Telford, State W. C. T. U. 
president, who sends the item to the Union 
Signal, ‘‘grows most interesting, and is 
being discussed in circles which have not 
heretofore seen any objection to the to- 
bacco habit in a teacher, principal or su- 
perintendent. People are asking—though 
under the breath—‘If not, why not?’”’ 

In Centre County, Penn., the tobacco 
question is disposed of in this way: The 
County Directors, in annual convention, 
passed resolutions denouncing the use of 
tobacco in any form by teachers, and en- 
dorsed the rule prohibiting its use. Fur- 
ther, they demanded that in future the 
County Superintendent enter on every 
certificate granted whether or not the 
holder is a user of tobacco. The Directors 
are now, in almost every precinct in the 
county, quietly investigating to find out 
how many of the teachers use tobacco, with 
a view of demanding that they either quit 
it or resign from teaching. ¥F. M. A. 


=—— ——— 


IN MEMORIAM. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Greatorex, who died on 
Tuesday, in Paris, was the first of the 
women artists of America tu win inter- 
national recognition, and was the only 
woman member of the Artists’ Fund. 
She was also the first woman elected 
associate of the National Academy. She 
was born in 1819, in Manor Hamilton, 
Ireland, and was the daughter of the Rev. 
James Calcott Pratt. She came to New 
York in 1840, and nine years later mar- 
ried Henry Wellington Greatorex, an 
English musician of high reputation. 
Afterwards she studied painting under 
William H. Witherspoon and James Hart 
in New York, and later under Emile 
Lambinet in Paris, and Pinakothek in 
Munich. She studied etching under C, 
Henri Toussaint. She visited England in 
1857, and in the sixties and early seventies 
was in Germany and Italy, and produced 
the books of sketches and etchings known 
as “The Homes of Ober-Ammergau,” 
“Summer Sketches in Colorado,’ ‘‘Etch- 
ings in Nuremberg,”’ and ‘Old New York 
from the Battery to Bloomingdale,’’ the 
letter press of these volumes being written 
by her sister, Mrs. Matilda P. Despard. 
Eighteen of her sketches were exhibited 
in the art collection at the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia. A large pen 
drawing which Mrs. Greatorex made of 
Durer’s home in Nuremberg is preserved 
in the Vatican in Rome. In the centen- 
nial year she also produced the three 
paintings, ‘‘Bloomingdale Church,’’ ‘St. 
Paul’s Chureh,’’ and the ‘North Dutch 
Church,’ each painted on panels taken 
from St. Paul’s and the Dutch Church in 
Fulton Street, New York. Mrs. Greatorex 
was an honorary member of Sorosis. Her 
daughters, Kathleen Honora and Eleanor, 
both artists of repute in Paris, survive 
her. 

Mrs. Greatorex was a woman of great 
personal beauty and grace of manner, and 
was always an ardent supporter of the 
cause of woman’s enfranchisement. 

in, De B. 
inert 

Mrs. ELizABETtTH PEASE NICHOL, of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, long identified with 
the anti-slavery movement in Great Britain 
and the United States, and one of the 
staunchest supporters of the woman suf- 
frage agitation, died on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, at the advanced age of ninety. We 
hope to present to our readers next week 
asomewhat extended sketch of this truly 
remarkable and noble woman. 


—_—7- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, FEs. 16, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On Feb. 9, Hon. Joseph Mullen, of 
Watertown, Republican Senator from the 
35th District, introduced in the Senate a 
Concurrent Resolution providing for the 
submission to the electors of an amend- 
ment to the constitution omitting the 
word ‘male’ from the qualifications for 
voters in Art. II., Sec. 1, of that instru- 
ment. It was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, and immediately Senator 
Joseph H. Cantor of this city, Democrat, 
from the 20th District, presented a protest 
from the ‘‘Antis,’’ which was referred to 
the same committee. The resolution will 
be introduced in the Assembly this week. 

The importance of having some one at 
Albany all the time to look after the in- 
terests of women is emphasized by the 
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constant introduction in the Legislature 
of bills vitally affecting women’s welfare. 
With the imperfect reports of the legis- 
lative proceedings in the daily papers, itis 
almost impossible for any one at a dis- 
tance to know just what the bills are, as 
they are not by any means all mentioned 
even by title. The act mentioned last 
week—Assembly bill No. 89—which turns 
out of her place every married teacher, no 
matter how long her term of service, or 
how hopeless the invalidism of her hus- 
band, was, I have since learned, introduced 
by Mr. O. L. Forrester, of Brooklyn. His 
constituents should look after him. 

Now comes news of another bill which 
will affect many women momentously. It 
is to regulate “‘ccommon law marriages.” 
No such union, however long it may 
have existed, will be valid unless reg- 
istered. Who is to do the registering I 
have not been able to ascertain; probably 
the man; so that women who have con- 
fided in their husbands’ honor for years 
may find themselves suddenly turned 
adrift in the world, dishonored, 

Next week Mrs. Martha R. Almy, who 
made such a brilliant legislative campaign 
in 1895, will be in Albany. It will be re- 
membered that a Concurrent Resolution, 
similar to the one just introduced, was at 
that session, by her efforts, passed through 
both houses by large majorities. Later, 
the change of a word made the action of 
no avail; but the excellent abilities Mrs. 
Almy then displayed make her the most 
available person for this service. The 
new charter will go to the Legislature 
this week, and Mrs. Almy will take charge 
of the amendments already proposed in 
the interests of women, and also look 
after all other measures that affect their 
welfare. 

The Senate, on Feb. 15, passed a bill per- 
mitting a married woman to confess judg- 
ment. It was introduced by Senator 
Edgar T. Brackett, Republican, of Sara- 
toga, 28th District. At the first glance 
this seems fair enough, but the measure 
must be inquired into, before it passes 
the Assembly. 

The various Assembly district clubs in 
this city hold one or two open meetings 
every season. The one held on Feb. 10, 
in the 2ist Assembly District, was espe- 
cially successful. It took place at the 
home of Mrs. Rita L. Berg, 52 West 83d 
Street, and was addressed by Col. Waring, 
the head of our street-cleaning depart- 
ment. Miss Harriette A. Keyser, the 
chairman of the club, presided, and the 
resolutions adopted at the Carnegie Ly- 
ceum were approved, There was a crowded 
attendance. 

On Feb. 15, the suffrage club of Roch- 
ester celebrated the 77th birthday of Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, with much enthusi- 
asm. 

On Feb. 5, the annual convention of 
Livingston Co. took place at Dansville. 
The meetings were heid in the chapel of 
the sanitarium. Dr. Jackson made an 
address of welcome, Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell delivered a lecture on ‘‘Fifty Years 
of Suffrage,’ and Miss Harriet May Mills 
told the story of California. Doubtless 
from her you will receive full particulars. 

On Feb. 9, the regular monthly meeting 
of the Mt. Vernon Political Equality Club 
was held at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Taylor. The large rooms were 
crowded. Mrs. Harriet Rathbun, the 
president, presided, and your correspond- 
ent spoke on the ‘Rights of women 
under the new charter of the Greater New 
York.”’ 

In the annual report of the Anti-Suffrage 
Society of this State, published in your 
issue of Feb. 9, I notice several statements 
that should be called to the attention of 
your readers. ‘The assertion is made that 
the largest claim we ever made to signa- 
tures and endorsements of women repre- 
sented only ten per cent. of all the women 
of the State. As a matter of fact, over 
300,000 adult women signed the monster 
petition. As there are in this State only 
about 1,300,000 voters and about the same 
number of women over twenty-one, it will 
be seen that twenty-five per cent. would 
be nearer the correct estimate. In the 
statement of the amount of correspond- 
ence, there is an astonishing admission of 
the lukewarm interest in the “anti” 
movement, only 500 letters being reported, 
from 200 people! Why, any one of our 
State officers alone probably receives as 
many letters as that, while the correspond- 
ence of the president, judging by my own, 
must be many times as great. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


210 Central Park, South. 


-_<-- 


There will be an entertainment in aid of 
the Second Church branch of the Women’s 
National Alliance at the chapel, Copley 
Square, Boston, Wednesday, March 3, at 
7.45 P. M. Mrs. Livermore will speak on 
“Life in Boston when I was a girl,’’ Mrs. 
Howe on “Girlhood Days in New York,”’ 
and Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz on ‘Girlhood 
Days in Plymouth.”’ Tickets, 50 cents 
each, may be obtained at the door. 











FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH" 





: SUN PASTE 

FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Pi-ops.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 








Contemplat- 
ing a trip to 


Any One 





Texas, 

llexico, 

New [lexico, 

Arizona, 

Japan, 

China, 

Australia, 

Hawaiian Islands, 
o Round the World 


concerning the famous 
palatial hotel on wheels. 
week, 


L. H. NUTTING, E. P. A. 





CALIFORNIA 


Ask for information 66 Sunset Limited,”’ 


Runs between New Orleans and San Francisco twice each 


Personally Conducted Tourist Excursion for California every week. 


—— P99 


E. E. CURRIER, New England Agent, No. 9 State Street, Boston. 


EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G, T. M., | No. 349 Broadway, , 
‘ oa nat 1 Battery Piace, } NEW YORK. 


Will find it to their advantage to 
avail themselves of the superior 
facilities offered by the lines of the 


outhern w 
Pacific 7m 
Company 


the fastest and finest 
train in the world. A 




















MURRAY SCHOOL 


—OF— 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal. 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 











School opened Monday, October 5th, for 
application, etc. 

Classes began October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 


> 


Call or send for Prospectus. 


J. B. BATCHELDER, 


564 Washington Street, 
JEFFERSON BUILDING, 


ROO? 27, BOSTON, [lass. 


Private or qvening 
lessons if desired. 








Rich Alaska Seal Sacques to order $190 up- 
wards. Capes and Collarettes. Latest styles. 
Repairing first class. Workmanship guaran- 
teed. See our goods before ordering elsewhere. 








GLOVES 


For All Occasions 
—_AT— 


MISS I1. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place. 

She has a very attractive as- 
sortment of Gloves, and would 
be very pleased if you would 
examine them. 

There is no more acceptable 
present than gloves. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
souare 1 Neatre. 
J. Je JAROM cccvccvccvescoscescecs General Director 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, FEB. 22. FOR ONE WEEK ONLY. 


Lucia di Lammermoor 


—AND— 


Cavalleria Rusticana. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at 2 





Prices—Monday evening and Wednesday Matinee 
all seats in house reserved at 25 cts. each. All other 
performances 25 and socents, according to location. 


Ow DOIN SQU \RE THEATRE 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 





Beginning Washington’s Birthday Matinee, 
Monday, Feb. 22, and for One Week Only, 


The Woman in Black. 


100 PEOPLE IN THE PRODUCTION. 


THE 
the GIANT LION 


10 0 WALLACE 


Most Magnificent Collection of Trained Animals 
Yet Exhibited. 


FEEDING of the |} At 4 and 
CARNIVORA § 10:30 P, M. 


THE CHIQUITA, The Cuban 
FOUR 


Atom. 
THE 


STREETS OF YEDDO. 
JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 


Admission |} ADULTS........+.... 25 cents. 
to Everything, ) CHILDREN.......... 10 cents, 


Open from to A. [1 to ot P.M. 


MATZOON. 


MARK. 





A Pair of Gila Monsters, 


Handsomest and Most Venomous 
Reptiles, First Ever Seen in Boston. 
In the Exhibition Den this week, 


LOW ER 
HALLS 








TRADE 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s [Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 


THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, Ya aid,for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, WomaAn’s JouRNAL Office, 
Boston, Mase. 
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BY THEIR FRUITS. 





Above the clash of counter creeds, 
These gospel accents swell : 

Whoever doeth righteous deeds 
Hath read his Bible well 


Like blossoms of the fragrant spring 
Are adoration’s vows: 

The tree that pleases God will bring 
Fair fruitage on its boughs. 


The holy church is that wherein 
The Golden Rule controls: 

The soul is surely saved from sin 
That lives for other souls. 








-_--—- 


OPPORTUNITY. 


BY E. R. SILL. 





This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s 
banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed 
by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, ‘Had I a sword of keener 
steel— 

That blue blade that the King’s son bears— 
but this 

Blunt thing!—’’ 
his hand, 

And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the King’s son, wounded, sore 
bestead, 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle 
shout 

Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down. 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

—Sheltering Arms. 


He snapt and flung it from 


Siadiiediasl 


TO MY PETUNIA. 


He stood upon my window-sili, 
A Trumpeter in green, 

While half across the window-pane 
The frost had drawn a screen. 


Outside, in gnarled and twisted age, 
The weary apple-trees 

Stood clashing all their hopeless boughs, 
Cut by the bitter breeze. 


But nothing cared my Trumpeter 
For all the gloom and chill. 

He blew from out his crimson horn 
A blast with right good-will. 


It was a brave and merry peal 
Which through my fancy rang, 

It brought a hint of budding flowers, 
And birds of spring-time sang. 


I saw the sunshine on the grass, 
The glancing shadows fall, 

While lovely hues and fragrances 
Went floating through it all. 


Without, ’twas bitter cold and bare, 
The North Wind’s reign of power. 

Within, was Spring and all her train 
Led by a single flower. 





-_-e 


THE KEEPER OF CRAGIE’S CUT. 





Baxter, the new inspector of the Evans- 
burg & Sauk Center Railroad, was not the 
only person who had been astonished at 
the first sight of the keeper of Cragie’s 
bridge and the rock cut beyond. “L. C. 
Dolby, Section 27,” he had read in his 
little book with the thumbed blue cover, 
and he had expected to see a grizzle- 
bearded man with a rough, red face and 
a stubby black pipe. For Cragie was 
known to be one of the worst sections on 
the line. Its keeper was required to walk 
a mile from the end of the long bridge 
and through the cut twice every day, 
winter and summer, and it often required 
a cool head and a vigorous body to dodge 
the tramp freights that thundered back 
and forth with seeming disregard for 
time-cards and running rules. 

The new inspector had come down from 
Cragie’s, walking the whole length of 
Section 27. He had found everything in 
the best of order, not a bolt loose nor a 
spike gone, and he felt, after the manner 
of new inspectors, like complimenting the 
vigilance of the keeper. 

“Is L. C. Dolby in?’”’ he asked, when he 
reached the keeper’s house on the hill. 

“Yes, sir; will you walk in?” asked the 
rosy-cheeked girl who came to the door. 

He stepped into the neatest of little 
sitting-rooms, There were flowers in the 
windows and a cheery fire on the hearth, 
in front of which a lazy tabby cat yawned 
a good-humored greeting. 

‘“*My name is Baxter, the new inspector, 
and J wish to see L. C. Dolby, the keeper 
of 27,” he said. 

The girl flushed slightly. He observed 
that her hair was cut short like a boy’s 
and that her chin was firm and sharp. 

‘*T am the keeper,’ she answered; ‘‘my 
name is Lettie C. Dolby, and I’ve had the 
place since father was injured last winter.”’ 

“That's right, and as good as a man she 
is, too!’ came a gruff voice from the inner 
rvom, 

Lettie flushed again. 

“It’s father,’ she whispered; ‘‘won’t 
you step in and see him? He’s very glad 
to have visitors.” 

Baxter had not yet recovered from his 
shock of surprise at finding that the slim, 
blue-eyed girl who stood before him was 





really keeper of Cragie’s cut, and he 
allowed himself to be led into the other 
room, There, at a big, bright window, 
sat a man in a rocking-chair. His face 
was of the chalky whiteness that comes 
from being always indoors, and his lap 


was spread with a plaid comforter. He 
looked prematurely old and worn. 
‘How are you?” he asked. ‘I'd get 


up, only—’’ and he motioned to his crip- 
pled legs with a faint smile. 

“That’s all right,’ responded Baxter, 
sympathetically; ‘‘keep your seat.”’ 

And Baxter, sitting there, heard Lettie 
explain the condition of Section 27, and 
make her report as promptly and very 
much more clearly than any of the keep- 
ers he had met. She spoke in a frank, 
almost boyish way, and she understood 
her work as well as Baxter himself did. 
Her father sat watching her quietly, add- 
ing a word here and there. Presently the 
clock in the further room struck three, 
and Lettie started to her feet. 

‘It’s time for me to make the rounds of 
the section,’”’ she said, and a moment 
later Baxter saw her lithe form, wrapped 
in a stout, dark cloak, disappear over the 
brow of the hill toward the tracks. 

As he looked back, he found Dolby 
watching him intently. When he caught 
his eye, the cripple leaned forward and 
touched Baxter’s knee. 

“There isn’t a pluckier girl between St. 
Paul and Montana buttes.”’ he said; “even 
if I do say it who shouldn't.” 

“T don’t see how she can manage the 
section,”’ replied Baxter. 

‘*That’s what I say,’’ exclaimed Dolby; 
“it’s wonderful,” and his pinched face 
lighted up with a smile that was beautiful 
to see. “It would go hard with us all if 
it wasn’t for Lettie.” 

‘‘How did a girl happen to be appointed 
to such a place, anyway?” 

‘She deserved it,’’ Dolby answered ener- 
getically; ‘“‘she deserved it. There ain’t 
many people that know all the facts ex- 
cep’ the superintendent. He knows, and 
he says Lettie can be keeper as long as 
she wants to. 

‘Course you remember the big blizzard 
that we had last winter—the one that 
snowed in Evansburg and Brockton and 
Collinville, and killed all the cattle on the 
Puddin’ Bottom ranch. Well, it struck 
the Cragié country, too. Came up over 
the hill from back of the house early in 
the morning, and long before ten o’clock 
there wasn’t a fence to be seen in the 
county. Lettie’s mother said I better not 
go down to the cut. She was afraid I 
might get lost. But I'd been at Cragie’s 
off an’ on for more’n eight years, and I 
thought I'd seen the worst the weather 
could do. So I went down the hill, and 
before I was ten rods from the house the 
snow had wiped it out, and all I could see 
were the whirling drifts and the path for 
a dozen feet ahead of me. And when I 
reached the cut there wasn’t any cut there. 
It was filled to the top with snow. I 
wondered what the limited bound down 
for Cragie would do, It was pretty sharp 
and cold when | reached the track this side 
of the bridge, and I had to get down on 
my hands and knees and crawl along from 
tie to tie just like a baby. I was strong 
in those days, too, only the wind and the 
snow was so terrible that I couldn't stand 
up. And first thing I knew I had crossed 
the bare knoll at the bridge approach 
and there I was hanging over the edge of 
the embankment like a bat to a rafter. 
Slipped before I knew it. 

***You’re done for, Dolby,’ I said to 
myself when I saw how little held me 
from falling into the chasm. It was one 
hundred feet to the bottom, and jagged 
rocks all the way down. But I had grit, 
if | do say it, and I hung there like grim 
death, with the wind kicking and beating 
me about like a dead limb. I knew well 
enough there would be no one to help me, 
and that I couldn't help myself; but still 
I hung there. A man doesn’t like to be 
dashed to pieces on a ledge of rocks un- 
less it becomes absolutely necessary. 

‘*Pretty soon I heard the limited squeal- 
ing downthe cut. I knew that Jim Cros- 
by, the engineer, was floundering in the 
snow. I said to myself that if Jim suc- 
ceeded in rooting through with his engine 
I might be saved, but I knew well enough 
that he wouldn’t succeed. It would take 
four engines and two rotary plows to drive 
a tunnel during such a blizzard. And 
there she squealed and shrieked for hours, 
it seemed to me, while my hands and arms 
grew as numb as clubs. 

“And Lettie—what was she doing all 
this time? When the snow covered the 
woodshed and began to creep up on the 
windows, she was frightened. ‘I’m afraid 
father ‘ll never get back,’ she told her 
mother—I heard all about it afterward— 
and her mother, who’s always been fidgety 
and nervous like, began to walk up and 
down and wring her hands, not knowing 
what to do. Twelve o’clock came, and 
then one. Lettie started up and said: 
‘Mother, I'm going out to see if I can’t 
find father,’ and in spite of all her mother 
could do, she bundled into her cloak and 
hood and opened the door. 





‘The snow was up to her waist, but the 
wind had mostly gone down. In the cut 
Jimmie Crosby’s engine was callin’ and 
screechin’ for mercy, and Lettie, when she 
looked over the cliff, couldn’t see the train 
at all—only a big black hole where the 
smoke from the stack had melted the 
snow. But Lettie wasn’t strong enough 
to get down to the track, for the path was 
drifted full, and a slim girl like her 
couldn’t venture it without losing her life. 
She knew well enough that I was down 
the section somewhere—perhaps out on 
the bridge. But she didn’t give up—not 
Lettie. There wasn’t a man around the 
place to help—only in the train, and the 
train was at the bottom of the cut buried 
in the snow. She thought that if she 
could only get word to Jim Crosby he’d 
help her, for she knew him well. So she 
ran and got a coil of rope and tied one end 
of it to that stubby oak—there, you can 
see it at the edge of the hill—and then 
she took hold of it and slid into the cut. 
That took grit. There aren’t many men 
who would have risked it, let alone girls. 
Of course the snow got into her eyes and 
nose, and the rocky ledges cutand bruised 
her, but she never stopped until she was 
at the bottom. Jimmie Crosby said he 
saw something floundering in the snow 
outside of the cab, and then somebody 
called: 

** ‘Jim, oh, Jim!’ 

“Tt was Lettie. They dragged her into 
the cab, and as soon as she could talk she 
told Jim that I was lost in the blizzard. 

***We'll save him,’ said Jim, and the 
fireman agreed to help, and so did a dozen 
other men who had come down from the 
train. And Jim, being a good climber, 
went up the rope hand over hand and 
helped a dozen or more men to follow him. 
By this time it had stopped snowing, and 
the sun shone bright in the west. They 
wallowed down through the drifts to the 
bridge, Lettie following. ‘They tried to 
leave her at home, but she wouldn’t stay. 
‘If father’s in danger,’ she said, ‘I’m going 
to help find him,’ 

“*T heard’em when they reached the bare 
knoll this side of the bridge. I had crooked 
one leg around a sleeper and still hung 
there over the chasm. I don’t believe I 
could have let go. I guess I was frozen 
there, I tried to shout and let them know 
where to find me, but I couldn’t get my 
mouth open. It was clean suffering, that. 
For there was help within reach, and I 
couldn’t make a sound. 

“But Lettie knew the path I usually 
took, and*first thing I knew she was on 
her knees at the end of the bridge, crying: 

‘**Here he is! Oh, father, father!’ 

“After that I don’t remember much. 
Jim said they carried me to the house and 
laid me on the bed, but I didn’t get back 
to my right senses for two or three days. 

“I almost forgot to tell you that one 
of the men who helped was Bradley, the 
superintendent. When he saw Lettie and 
heard of what she had done, he just took 
off his hat, this way, and held it before 
him. 

‘**You’re the bravest girl I’ve ever met,’ 
he said.”’ 

Dolby paused as if he liked to remember 
this part of the story. 

“The passengers? Oh, they escaped by 
Lettie’s rope, and were driven into 
Cragie’s. And that night, when the 
superintendent was talking about who 


should be keeper of Section 27, Lettie 
spoke up, timid like: 
‘**Mr. Bradley, let me watch it. I can 


do almost as well as father.’ 

“The superintendent looked at her for 
a moment, and then he said: 

‘** ‘T believe you can, Lettie.’ 

‘From that day to this L. C. Dolby has 
been keeper of 27. I’ve never recovered— 
my legs and my back—but the doctor still 
gives me hope. And I couldn’t get along 
without Lettie—”’ 

But the old man’s voice broke. Baxter, 
shaking hands with him silently, went out 
toward Cragie’s, where he sent a glowing 
report of the excellent condition of Sec- 
tion 27, L. C. Dolby, keeper.—Chicago 
Record. 
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MEETING OF INDIAN WOMEN. 


There was a woman’s rights meeting 
out in California the other day which 
would have been safe from the jibes of 
even the bitterest scoffer at that move- 
ment, says the Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican. The assemblage was made up of 
women of the Umatilla tribe, whose res- 
ervation is near Pendleton, and they had 
met to bewail the fate of their husbands, 
sons and sweethearts who have recently 
fallen under the spell of the white man’s 
‘fire water.’’ Prior to last March, it 
was a misdemeanor to sell liquor to 
Indians or half-breeds on or off a reserva 
tion in California, and things were going 
well enough with the Umatillas at that 
time. But under an old law it is found 
that the Indians can be admitted to full 
citizenship, a condition which the liquor 
dealers of Pendleton are making the most 
of. Hence the meeting of the Indian 
women and their expressions of wrath as 
well as sorrow, and their threats, which 





seemed for a time likely to be carried into 
effect, of descending in a body on the 
rumsellers, 
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SEX IN DIET. 

There are certain simple and elementary 
bits of nonsense which reappear at inter- 
vals with the certainty cf measles or small- 
pox, and this sometimes in the very 
families of physicians. One of these is 
the theory that whereas men and women 
differ in important respects, there must 
therefore be an entire difference in their 
mode of education. The best way to look 
at this is by applying it first on the plane 
of physical structure. This, for instance, 
would be the line of argument: Boys eat 
beef and bread; therefore, obviously, girls 
should not. Yet the moment girls ac- 
cept this inference and begin living on 
caramels and ice-cream, the physicians are 
the first to complain. They point out, 
justly enough, that while the functions of 
the sexes are in some important respects 
different, yet there are many more points 
in which they are identical; the alimen- 
tary and digestive processes, for instance, 
are the same. We do not digest as men 
or women, distinctively; we digest as 
human beings; and so it is with nine- 
tenths of what physiology includes. 

When we turn to mental education, the 
same law holds. There cannot be two 
distinct alphabets or two wholly separate 
arithmetics. You cannot rear a girl on 
the theory that, though her brother has 
just correctly remarked that two and two 
make four, it would be quite unwomanly 
in her to think so; that she, being a girl, 
must make the result three or five. Surely 
you cannot adapt the rule of three to the 
supposed peculiarities of either sex; you 
cannot decree that it shall henceforth be 
for women a rule of three and a half or a 
rule of four and five-eighths. The plan 
would be as irrelevant as the ill-timed 
kindness of the rustic who said to the 
traveller asking the distance to the vil- 
lage, ‘‘We call it three miles, but as you 
are an old man and your horse seems to 
be tired, we will say two and a half.” 

If we thus cannot modify the rule of 
three to suit the critics or the physiolo- 
gists, still less can we set up separate 
systems of sex alphabets. There are, in- 
deed, some African tribes where the sexes 
are said to speak different languages, but 
the results of their civilization are notcon- 
spicuous. Domestic convenience at least 
would indicate that a man and his wife 
should have learned the same ABC, The 
verb must agree with its nominative case 
for women as for men; nor can a girl say 
to her revered preceptor ‘‘we was’’ merely 
because she had heard him say ‘‘we 
were,’ and did not wish to seem man- 
nish. Thus it is at each successive point 
of progress. The whole course of educa- 
tion leads directly on, and it is quite im- 
possible to find a wall or barrier where 
the distinction of sex, in intellectual edu- 
cation, can begin to be controlling. The 
fundamental laws of physics, of biology, 
of logic, of history—these cannot possibly 
be preoccupied by the sex which happened 
first to spy them out. You may go 
through psychology and all geometry 
without ever finding where the road turns 
off, or where you can put up a sign “For 
males only! Nothing female need apply.” 

There can be no greater mistake than to 
assume that the present methods of educa- 
tion, whether for girls or for boys, are a 
mere matter of imitation or tradition. 
These methods are practised because they 
have seemed, up to the present time, to 
be the best for everybody. ‘They are 
adapted, or supposed to be adapted, not 
to boy nature or girl nature as such, but 
to human nature. They are doubtless 
undergoing constant modification, but 
very rarely with any reference to sexual 
difference. Foreign visitors to our schools 
sometimes ask: ‘‘Why should girls study 
Greek?” ‘Why should girls learn geome- 
try??? And when you ask them in return, 
“Why should boys learn these things?’’ 
they have to admit that the question is of 
general application, not of sex applica- 
tion. Boys have for centuries studied 
Latin and Greek; first because their own 
languages were largely based on these 
tongues, and secondly because the learn- 
ing of the world was mainly put into Latin 
and Greek. The latter reason is now 
vanishing, and only the former holds good ; 
so that Latin and Greek, these ancient 
languages, though still desirable, are not 
so essential as before. All this is true of 
girls also, and on the same grounds. 

Again, the vast multiplication of knowl- 
edge now makes it undesirable to prescribe 
for all minds the same course of study, 
and hence follows the elective system in 
our universities, All this is equally true 
for boys and girls, and the question how 
far to introduce this system into lower 
schools is now the main problem. Into 
all the necessary discussion of these mat- 
ters before educational conventions the 
question of sex rarely enters, as it seldom 
enters into the perpetual discussions about 
animal or vegetable food. Both as to 
physical and mental nourishment, we have 





human beings to deal with. It was the 
highest praise that an acute young woman 
could give to Phillips Brooks’s first address 
at Vassar College, ‘He did not say one 
word from which you could infer that we 
were not human beings.’”’ This, it ap- 
peared, was in great contrast to previous 
clergymen, who had devoted their chief 
efforts to impressing upon the students 
that they were women—a fact which they 
knew already beyond all need of informa- 
tion. 

All these remarks will seem, no doubt, 
very remote and superfluous to those who 
do not recognize how long it takes for a 
delusion to die. Why go back, it may be 
said, to the exploded fallacies of a hun- 
dred years ago? Yet they are not so far 
exploded but they are revived in a recent 
number of a magazine published at a 
coéducational college—the Chicago Uni- 
versity. They are not so obsolete as not 
to be brought forward freshly, and at 
least half endorsed, by Mr. Arthur Gilman 
in the Nation for January 21. When we 
consider how much Mr. Gilman did for 
the education of women during his early 
connection with what is now Radcliffe 
College, and that he is still at the head of 
a large school for girls in Cambridge, 
Mass., it simply shows that these fallacies 
have a long lease of life. They recur, and 
then they disappear again. But the fact 
is that education is education, and we 
must take the consequences, It is too 
late in the world’s history to look back 
and sigh after a separate girls’ table of 
logarithms or a strictly feminine micro- 
scope. Least of all can those who have 
heretofore done much for the education 
of women now turn and hesitate. They 
must keep up with the procession, or it 
will proceed over their heads.—7. W. H. 
in Harper's Bazar. 
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REPORT OF WORK AMONG MASSACHU- 
SETTS UNITARIANS. 


The superintendent of work among 
Unitarians has sent out 800 pages of leaf- 
lets and tracts. Some of these have gone 
to Unitarian ministers, but they are gen- 
erally liberal and progressive men, who 
would not as a body oppose a measure of 
justice to ‘any class of people. Most of 
the tracts and leaflets, however, have been 
sent to the officers of the different 
Branches of the Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. This Alliance is an influential 
organization in the denomination. Some 
of its members are already suffragists, but 
the larger number, like the women of all 
denominations, need themselves first to 
be made to feel that they have political 
rights, and then to demand their conces- 
sion. That they would obtain it goes 
without the saying, for any government, 
even the most despotic, really rests upon 
the people, and if a large majority of them 
want a certain reform they are sure to get 
it. ° 

Cireulars have also been sent to the 
Alliance Branches asking them to take up 
the question of woman suffrage for discus- 
sion at one or more of their meetings. 
These meetings are primarily for the 
study of Unitarianism, but often take up 
topics of moral significance, or of reform. 

The superintendent also felt moved to 
do a little missionary work among the 
farmers’ wives and daughters in a smal), 
remote country village in the summer 
time. ‘These people, to be sure, were not 
Unitarians, but held to the oldest of the 
New England faiths. They were very 








Rich Red 


Blood is absolutely essential to health. 
It is secured easily and naturally by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but is im- 
possible to get it from so-called “ nerve 
tonics,’’ and opiate compounds, ab- 
surdly advertised as “blood puri- 
fiers.”?” They have temporary, sleeping 
effect, but donot CURE. To have pure 


Blood 


And good health, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which has first, last, and all the time, 
been advertised as just what it is—the 
best medicine for the blood ever pro- 
duced. Its success in curing Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Catarrh, 
Dyspepsia, Nervous Prostration and 
That Tired Feeling, have made 


Hoods 


ia 
Sarsaparilla 
The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


are purely vegetable, re 


Hood’s Pills liable and beneficial. 25¢ 


A cultured, middle-aged lady, a physician's widow, 
desires a position of responsibility and trust. Hay 
ing traveled by land and sea, and speaking Frene 
fluently, is capable of acting as chaperone OF 
guide to young ladies going abroad or to California 
Or weal fill the position of house-mother, or supe! 
intendent of a boarding school, or of a public institu 
tion of the highest respectability. References regan 
ing integrity of character, capability, and 5 
standing can be given. Address Mrs. Hardy, care 
of Mrs. Vanderpool, 219 West 42nd Street, Ne 
York City. 
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REASONS FOR USING } 


_Breakfast Cocoa. 














7 
$ 1. Because it js absolutely pure. 
, 2. Because it is not made by the so-called Dutch Process in 
3 which chemicals are used. ; 
$ 3. Because beans of the finest quality are used. , 
3 4. Because it is made by a method which preserves unimpaired 3 
: the exquisite natural flavor and odor of the beans. 3 
5. Because it is the most economical, costing less than one cent $ 
: a cup. , 
3 Be sure that you get the genuine article made by WALTER 
4 BAKER & CO. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. Established 1780. 3 
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conservative, men and women both, and 
felt anything “political” to be as much 
outside of woman’s sphere as the hapless 
lady in Mr. Stevenson’s unfinished novel. 
Some copies of ‘‘Will the Home Suffer?” 
and a few talks with two or three old- 
fashioned farmers, may be seed that will 
sometime bear fruit. 

Une of these conservative farmers had 
an old and specious argument quite pat: 
“We think too much of our women; they 
are too good to go into anything so bad 
as politics.”’ 

“Then,’’ was the reply, “if politics are 
admittedly so bad and women so good, 
that is just the field for their influence.” 

There was no immediate answer to this, 
but perhaps he has since formulated one. 

But this same farmer did not think his 
womenkind too good for any rough drudg- 
ery about the house or barn, or for ridi- 
cule when they displayed ignorance of 
those affairs which they were continually 
told it was unwomanly for them to know 
anything about. 

Another seemed to think that if women 
could vote they would make politics their 
business, to the neglect of everything else. 

‘Will the Home Suffer?”’ was calculated 


to enlighten him, if his own common 
sense did not show him that all male 


voters did not make politics their business. 
S. A. DAVENPORT, 
Sup’t of work among Unitarians. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MERIDEN, Conn., FEB. 10, 1897. 

The Political Equality Club of Meriden 
held its Seventh Annual Meeting, Jan. 25. 
It was of interest throughout. The presi. 
dent's address, which followed the annual 
roll-call, was one of considerate thought 
of the suffrage cause and its aspect to-day 
in the East and West. In concluding Mrs. 
Hammond stated that if nothing could be 
secured in the ,way of suffrage by the 
women of Connecticut, their influence 
should be given for other bills tending to 
benetit humanity, and that it would be 
well to consider the important matters 
which will come before the Legislature 
now in session at the capitol. Reports 
from the other officers of the club were sat- 
isfactory. The secretary’s report showed 
that the meetings held during 1896 had a 
good attendance, and had been a profitable 
educationary school by the subjects dis- 
cussed and the different opinions ex- 
pressed. Perfect harmony had enhanced 
the interest of the meetings. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a balance in the 
treasury, with no debt, an encouraging 
outlook for 1897. Mrs. M. J. Rogers, first 
vice-president’s report urged the members 
to be present at the hearings of the bills 
put in by the Suffrage Association, as well 
as other bills presented pertaining to the 
suffrage cause. At the close of her remarks 
the club voted $10 to aid State legislative 
work. The interest manifested evidenced 
that the club would aid in bringing about 
the success of these bills. The election of 
officers resulted in a reélection of the old 
Officers, with the exception of two changes. 
Mrs. F, W. Hammond was unanimously 
elected president; Mrs. Mary J. Rogers, 
first vice-president; Miss Ella Wiard, 
Second vice-president, and Mrs. F. A. H. 
Loomis, third vice-president, in place of 
Joseph N. Joy; Mrs. A. A. Truesdell, 
recording secrtary; Mrs. Louise C. Sorg, 
treasurer. Mrs, Ella Lewis declining to 
Serve as corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Hannah Thompson was elected to fill her 
Place. We have lost one valuable member 
during the past year, Mrs. Wealthy A. 
Curtis, who was a strong adherent of the 
cause, ever ready to battle in its defence. 
She is missed, as all good faithful workers 
are, but we are expectant that others will 
Come into the ranks who will help us on to 
Victory, and feel the responsibility that 
always rests on the workers left behind— 
the responsibility of doing double duty. 

e have taken up a series of questions 
for Study that afford a valuable fund of 
‘nformation in a political way, and expect 
to derive much benefit by close applica- 
tion to the same. In fact, we mean to be 
fully qualified as voters when the good 
ime comes—that women exercise the 





right to have a voice in all matters of gov- 
ernment, by the depositing of that little 
slip of paper, the ballot. 

A. A. TRUESDELL, Rec. Sec. 
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OHIO NOTES. 


At the February meeting of the Toledo 
W. S. A., a copy was read of a letter writ- 
ten to Hon. Charles Foster in regard to 
appointment of a woman physician at the 
Northwestern Insane Asylum, in reply to 
that official’s letter to the society. The 
association has been trying to have the 
law of 1892 enforced, which makes man- 
datory the appointment of a woman phy- 
sician in every State institution for the 
insane. The Legislature has provided 
funds for assistant physicians in Ohio hos- 
pitals for the insane, ‘‘one of whom shall 
be a woman.”’ There are four assistant 
men physicians at the Ohio Northwestern 
Asylum. In compliance with the State 
law one of those positions should be held 
by a woman physician. The association 
has no candidate for the place, but be- 
lieves the law should be enforced. A long 
and serious discussion was held as to 
methods to bring about obedience to this 
law. Mrs. Lucie Harmon, Mrs. Julia P. 
Cole, Mrs. Frances Sumnerand Miss Anna 
C. Mott were appointed a committee to 
confer with the board of trustees. 

The work of the society to secure 
women school inspectors was deferred till 
after the election of the new school board. 

While this subject was under discussion, 
a member related that Mrs. Mary Ashley 
Hewett is one of the school inspectors of 
New York City. With another lady mem- 
ber of that board, she was about to visit a 
school, when the principal refused admis- 
sion. The matter being reported to the 
proper authorities, the law was cited to 
the principal, and the women inspectors 
proceeded with their work. 

With regret, the committee who had 
been appointed to secure more comforta- 
ble quarters for women and children at 
the police station, reported that no imme- 
diate improvement was probable, though 
possible at some future time. The report 


from the police matrons showed that 100 |" 


persons, women and minors, had received 
their care in the last two months. 

The work of the National Suffrage Con- 
vention at Des Moines was outlined, with 
its splendid success. 

Mrs. J. P. Cole, in the monthly résumé 
of woman’s work along political and edu- 
cational lines, gave interesting reports of 
the recent California election, and of legal 
rulings affecting women in different States, 
and many matters of special instruction. 

The next monthly meeting will be the 
twenty-eighth annual one, on March 5. 


NEW YORK. 





CAMPAIGNING IN NEW YORK STATE, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On the morning of Jan. 14, I left for 
Albany, as at the Rochester Convention 
of the New York State Suffrage Associa- 
tion I had been appointed one of three 
delegates to attend the Convention of the 
New York State Branch Federation of 
Labor. Unfortunately, the other two 
delegates (residents of Albany), Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell and Miss Mary Lyman 
Stores, were out of town, and so I alone 
was compelled to represent the State. 

Upon presenting my credentials I was 
received in a most cordial manner, and 
early in the same afternoon was given the 
privilege of the floor. I had a double 
mission, as the alternate of the delegate 
of the Church Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the Interest of Labor, Rev. 
Joseph Reynolds, vice-president of the 
Association, who was unable to be present. 

My message for equal suffrage is always 
the same, and I am always glad to deliver 
it. Appreciating what the workingmen 
have done for us in this State, in the 
endorsement of our measures, we still urze 
upon them something more, the import- 
ance of making the enfranchisement of 
woman a direct issue, because it is the 
last political inequality that remains, and 
when it is abolished there will be no 
longer the degrading competition between 
enfranchised and disfranchised labor, but 
the basis will be meritorious service. At 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 
Leave Chicago every Thursday, Council 
Bluffs or Omaha every Friday via the 
Union Paciric. No change of cars to 
Ogden, San Francisco or Los Angeles. 

Special attention paid to ladies travelling 
alone. 

Ask your nearest agent for Central 
Route folder, or address R. TENBROECK, 
General Eastern Agent, 287 Broadway, 
N. Y 

Y eae 

EXPERIENCE proves the merit of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. It cures all forms of blood 
diseases, tones the stomach, builds up the 


| herves, 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘“‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

WomaAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. - 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage,bby Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superinten- 
dents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 


Henry B. Blackwell. 
A Humble Advocate, by 
Dromgoole. 
Will the 
Adams. 


Frances Power 


Will Allen 


Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 








The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 

You Pechance with us. Enclose two 

stamos. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [ich. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Chauncy-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 


——Send for Catalogues. — 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 





School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 





Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr.Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
rublishes an artistic quarterly, “Expression,” $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
free. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

’ PENN. Opened gth month, {th ne. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nosth eyanertvagin sy 
’ ‘ifteenth year. Open 

Girls’ Classical School. September 22nd, 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations tor boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NewrTon, Mass. 
Circular sent on application. 

















THR came 
Armenian Rug 
e 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’"—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.”’—(Mrs.) IT. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
Boston. 


“I am glad to give oy testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in wey 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable peice charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 


“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed ” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STAN WOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.’”—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 





Carbonettes. 


We are publishing a 
large line of these popu- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than half 
their price. Framed Pic- 
tures for Holiday Gifts. 


Soule Photo. Co., » a8 Sai" 








MOTHER 
AND BABE, 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A gurely vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless compound. Endorsed by leading 








physicians. Two or three packages do it. 
Price 50 cents Taal Sy , or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, . The Bailey Company, Coop- 


prepai 
erstown, ™ ¥ 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 

len and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 

uition in part for clinical service (20,000 

led. calls in ’os. 

Send for catalogue. 

Pirst regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 


irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

The last session commenced Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P.M. . 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opened Sept. 30, ’96._ A four 
years’ graded course ot ures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, teriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admi 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 2ist St., Phila. 





Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From io A. M, to 4 P. M. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 





Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 








Time is "loney 
* SAVE IT & 


=—=— $7 TAXING THES 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modera Day Coaches to Denver, 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 











All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send jor a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen‘! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, -“-*-. New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD 7uNNEL 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45 
1.50. 3-05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895 


assenger sta 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 
(Continued from Seventh Page.) 

the close of my remarks, the president 
made a strong address stating that the 
Federation was in favor of suffrage, and 
always expected to be, and expressed the 
willingness of the New York State Branch 
to help us in our cause. 

The convention, as a whole, was char- 
acterized by more dignity and courtesy 
than is usual in conventions of any sort, 
and President Harris is an excellent pre- 
siding officer, despatching business with- 
out haste but without delay. 

The same evening I was invited to at- 
tend a reception tendered the delegates 
by the Shirt, Collar and: Cuff Makers’ 
Union (300 girls), and again had the privi- 
lege of addressing an audience of girls 
and men. I have never felt deeper inter- 
est than that evening in presenting the 
claims of the suffrage organization and 
the Church Association, and if my enthu- 
siasm were more than usual, it was my 
audience that inspired it. 

The next day the convention adjourned, 
and I took a run to Schenectady to see if 
I could not arrange for a meeting on the 
following Tuesday. Finding that the day 
was filled with engagements so that I 
could not be heard, I stayed over night, 
and the next morning went to Coopers- 
town for a lecture that evening before the 
Literary Society of the Y. M. C. A., sub- 
ject, ‘In and Out of London.” I had a 
packed house and an interesting audience, 
because the men of Cooperstown have 
sufficient esprit de corps to attend the 
course of lectures given by the Y. M. C, A. 
As I looked at this mixed audience of 
men and women, [ could not but think of 
the better comradeship that will obtain 
when equal suffrage is our portion, On 
Sunday morning, through the kindness of 
the pastor, Rev. Mr. Ripley, who is inter- 
ested in all social problems, I spoke in 
the M. E. church on ‘Social Problems.”’ 

Monday morning I had a conference 
meeting of women at Carr’s Hotel. It 
was a busy morning for housewives; the 
wind blew a gale, and snow squalls threw 
themselves into the mélée, so that the 
meeting was not large, but it was helpful 
in paving the way for the afternoon meet- 
ing in the M. E. church, presided over in 
a most felicitous way by Mr. Ripley, the 
pastor, who is a strong believer in equal 
suffrage. In spite of the wind and snow, 
we organized a Political Equality Club, 
with an admirable corps of officers, every 
one able and efficient. It is always the 
most difficult thing to get leaders. The 
president is Mrs. Charles Parshall, a grad- 
uate of Cornell and wife of the editor of 
the Otsego Farmer; vice-president, Mrs. 
Florence Whitbeck; corresponding secre- 

tary, Miss Grace Bowen; recording secre- 
tary, Miss M. A. Ball; and treasurer, J. 
William Taylor, without whose aid and 
careful preparations before I arrived such 
a club would have been impossible. The 
subject of the afternoon was ably dis- 
cussed by Mr. Ripley, Mr. Saneard and 
Mr. Cook. 

Tuesday morning I arose at four o’clock 
to take the stage for Fort Plain, twenty- 
eight miles distant. While the inhabit- 
ants of Cooperstown had been sleeping 
the sleep of the just, the thermometer 
had gone down to fifteen degrees below 
zero. At ten minutes of five, swathed 
like an Esquimaux, I awaited the arrival 
of the vehicle, which did not come. Later 
in the morning I went over in the intense 
cold and biting wind, and shivered even 
to think what it must have been at five 


A. M. Revivals were being held at Fort 
Plain, but I succeeded in getting a suf- 


frage committee, with Mrs. Helen Hale 
for chairman, and the prospect seems 
good for a ciub there in the near future. 
At Hudson I held a parlor meeting 
Wednesday evening under the auspices of 
the Hudson Political Equality Club, at 
the house of Miss Kornelia Andrews. In 
the absence of the president, Mrs. Smith, 
the vice-president, Mrs. Cochrane, at 
whose house I was kindly entertained, 
introduced me. The subject, ‘‘Relative 
Value of Ciphers,”’ called out a discus- 
sion participated in by Rev. Mr. Carter, 
All Saints P. E., Rev. Mr. Corby, Uni- 
versalist, who made an excellent speech 
in our favor, Mr. Richard McCormack, 
ex-district-attorney, and Judge Longley. 
Thursday morning I reached New York 
just in time to attend the conference of 
women called by the New York City 
Woman Suffrage League preparatory to 
the public meeting asking for recognition 
in the charter of the Greater New York, 
and thus ended an eventful week. 
HARRIETTE A. KEYSER. 


252 W. 99th Street, New York City. 





NEW YORK NOTES. 


At a meeting of the Political Equality 
Club of Rochester, on Feb. 4th, J. Eugene 
Whitney read a paper on “The Propor- 
tional Representation System of Conduct- 
ing Popular Elections; an interesting 
report of the proceedings of the recent 








Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its greatleavening strength 


and healthfulness. Assures the food 
against alum and all forms of adulteration 
common to the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








National Convention at Des Moines was 
presented by Mrs. A. D. Forster, and 
detailed national and foreign reviews of 
the progress of the suffrage cause during 
the month were discussed. Miss Mary 
S. Anthony, in her report on foreign coun- 
tries, showed that the cause was progress- 
ing rapidly in France, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, Bulgaria and even in Africa. Laws 
have recently been passed in the Dutch 
colonies in Southern Africa allowing mar- 
ried women to have absolute control of 
any property they may possess. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 





WEST VIRGINIA STATE CONVENTION, 

The first annual convention of the West 
Virginia W. S. A. convened in I, O. O. F. 
Hall, Fairmont, Jan. 21. On the stage, 
which was decorated with yellow bunting, 
and a flag suspended with four stars rep- 
resenting the four free States, and the 
portraits of Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony 
and Lucy Stone resting on easels, sat the 
State president, Mrs. Jessie G. Manley, 
with a number of enthusiastic delegates 
from different parts of the State. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Holtz- 
claw, an address was delivered by the 
president, reports were read by the secre- 
tary and treasurer, and general business 
pertaining to like conventions was trans- 
acted. State officers were then elected 
for the ensuing year, as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Fannie Wheat, Wheeling; vice- 
president, Mrs. Mackie M. Holbert, Mo- 
nongahela; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Annie C. Boyd, Wheeling; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fair- 
mont; auditors, Mrs. Mary Long Parsons, 
Grafton, and Mrs. Mary Ayers Butcher, 
Fairmont; member of national executive 
committee, Mrs. M. H. Grove, Fairmont. 

The Committee on Resolutions, com- 
posed of Mrs. Annie C. Boyd, Mrs. Belle 
McKinney and Mrs. Columbia Morgan, 
reported the following, which were unani- 
mously adopted: 


Whereas, We recognize that, in the pro- 
gress of the times, the movement for 
woman suffrage is the most vital and 
effectual movement for the development 
of humanity, for the protection of our 
public institutions, and the representing 
of the highest class of society in the 
ballot; and 

Whereas, Full suffrage has been granted 
in four States and limited suffrage in 
twenty-two, and we realize that the time 
is not far distant when full suffrage will 
be granted in all of the States, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, as members of the 
West Virginia State Woman Suffrage 
Association, assembled in convention, do 
pledge ourselves to devote all the time 
and energy at our command for the attain- 
ment of this purpose. 

That we believe the claim for the exten- 
sion of suffrage to women should not be 
based upon their views, or supposed views, 
upon any one question, but upon the 
broad ground of their intelligence and 
ability to discharge the duties of good 
citizenship, their devotion to the princi- 
ples of free government, and their loyalty 
to its institutions. 

That we recognize that among women, 
as well as men, ‘there must necessarily be 
a divergence of views upon all questions 
affecting the adoption and administration 
of laws for the best interests of the people; 
therefore we deprecate any effort to ally 
the cause of woman suffrage with one side 
of any particular subject of legislation, as 
tending to weaken and retard the move- 
ment for extending to women their just 
rights. Women should participate in all 
legislation because they are interested in 
all legislation, and any effort to restrict 
them to suffrage on any particular subject 
is a concession of their full rights while 
denying them those rights. 

That our thanks be extended to the 
I. O. O. F. for the use of their hall, to 
Rev. Mr. Holtzclaw and Rev. Mr. Canter 
for their presence and assistance, and to 
the press throughout the State for their 
courtesies. 

The convention then adjourned, to meet 
Nov. 4 and 5, 1897, at Clarksburg. 

The feature of the convention was hav- 
ing Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt with us, 
who gave us two most beautiful, interest- 
ing and instructive talks on Thursday, 





speaking words of great encouragement, 
and mapping out a line of work for our 
present and future benefit. 
evening she addressed a goodly audience, 
thinking people of the town and vicinity, 
holding them spellbound for one hour 
and thirty minutes. All declared that, 
though they had heard much said in 
praise of Mrs. Chapman-Catt, the half had 
not been told them, 

Jessie G. MANLEY. 


-_-- 


NORTH CAROLINA LETTER. 


EDGEFIELD, 8. C., 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

For the first time, I have had the satis- 
faction of explaining the doctrines of 
woman suffrage in some of the most con- 
servative centres of North Carolina. 

At Salisbury I had been encouraged by 
being given the use of the court-house and 
guaranteed an audience composed of one 
man, the only believer in equal rights for 
women in theentiretown. It was apleas- 
ant surprise, therefore, when I found 
myself greeted by an audience of at least 
two hundred persons, many of them 
the best ladies and gentlemen of Salis- 
bury. My address was listened to with 
rapt attention, and many afterwards ac- 
knowledged themselves in sympathy with 
the cause. I was given a cordial invitation 
to lecture on the same subject in the early 
future. 

By far the most interesting place I 
visited was our State Normal and Indus- 
trial School at Greensboro, established in 
1891. It has an enrolment of 444. These 
students are bright, intelligent young 
women, representing almost every county 
in the State. Those who receive free 
tuition pledge themselves to teach for 
two years in the State, which is calculated 
to dispel the large percentage of illiteracy 
that is now to be found. I had a delight- 
ful reception from President Charles D. 
McIver, one of North Carolina’s most able 
and liberal superintendents of education. 
I also received a warm greeting from the 
entire faculty. My address was made in 
the assembly hall of the school, to an 
audience of over five hundred. I soon 
felt that the majority were in accord with 
my theme. It was delightful to note the 
beaming faces, the flashing eyes, and to 
receive such hearty applause as was 
elicited from those on whom depends the 
instruction, at the most malleable age, of 
the coming generation. I feel that I have 
accomplished a greater victory for woman 
suffrage from this audience than I can 
possibly expect from those encased in the 
cast-iron prejudices of older years. 

On Feb. 11 I visited our capital at 
Raleigh, and was given a seat upon the 
floor of our hall of representatives. I was 
introduced to a great many members, and 
a public announcement was made to them 
that I should give an address the follow- 
ing evening. The daily papers combined 
in doing their best to keep persons from 
hearing a woman suffrage lecture, and 
published my appearance on the wrong 
night. In spite of this, I had a packed 
house in Assembly Hall, and was listened 
to with profound interest and given en- 
thusiastic applause. I made a special 
point on asking the introduction of a bill 
declaring women eligible for appointment 
on school boards. I was assured by sev- 
eral members that they fully endorsed 
my plea, but it remains to be seen whether, 
amid their partisan wranglings, they will 
find time to pay any of their attention to 
women. I scarcely hope for any imme- 
diate beneficial results from this little 
campaign, but I feel assured that the 
little mustard seed has not been sown in 
absolutely barren ground. 

HELEN Morris LEwIs, 
Pres. N.C. E. R. A. 


-_-- — 


Fes. 14, 1897 


KANSAS NOTES. 





The Committee on Elections has re- 
ported adversely on presidential woman 
suffrage. 
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LOUISIANA. 


A joint meeting of the Era and Portia 
clubs, constituting the Louisiana Woman 
Suffrage Association, was held in New 
Orleans on the afternoon of Feb. 6. 

Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway presided, in the 
absence of Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick. The 
meeting was called for the purpose of 
hearing the report of Miss Katharine 
Nobles, delegate from Louisiana to the 
National American Suffrage Convention. 

Miss Nobles gave a detailed account of 
the work of the convention, the hospitable 
reception of the citizens of Des Moines, 
dwelling upon the jubilant attitude of the 
suffrage workers, and saying that their 
talk and enthusiasm gave evidence that 
they felt the victory was in sight. Miss 
Nobles remarked to Mrs. Pierce, wife of 
the Unitarian minister, who is a member 
of the Era Club, that the Unitarian minis- 
ter of Des Moines came up to her and 
asked for an introduction to the Louisiana 
delegate, and wanted especially to know 
how the minister of that persuasion in 
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New Orleans treated the suffragists. Miss 
Nobles replied that the best proof of his 
sympathy was that his wife was a member 
of the Suffrage Club, and that in all good 
things Mr. Pierce was always ready to 
lend his aid. 
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IOWA NOTES. 








The Iowa Capital says: 

“One of the actions of the joint commit- 
tee on elections will greatly please the dis- 
tinguished women who visited Des Moines 
in January, and that was the adherence to 
the recommendation of the code commis- 
sioners that at least one trustee of every 
State institution having children in its 
charge must be a woman. This will affect 
the College for the Blind at Vinton, the 
Industrial Home for the Blind at Knox- 
ville, the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at 
Davenport, the Industrial Schools for 
Boys and Girls at Eldora aud Mitchell- 
ville, the Institution for Feeble-Minded at 
Glenwood, and the College for the Deaf at 
Council Bluffs. The Industrial Home for 
the Blind and the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home have women on their boards at 
present. If this recommendation becomes 
a law, as it doubtless will, having the 
unanimous endorsement of both commit- 
tees, it will make places for four women.” 





CAN SALEM WOMEN VOTE? 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
The staid old city of Salem, Mass., has 
rippled into unusual excitement since the 
publication of the yearly valuation book, 
which contained glaring errors. Not only 
was there mistaken figuring in regard to 
amounts, but in many cases women were 
assessed poll taxes. One wonders, while 
reading it, if these women might not be 
allowed to vote. Perhaps, as they had no 
voice in the assessment, as appears in the 
daily journals of that city, they might be 
able to urge this as a prerequisite for vot- 
ing, given by the men themselves, without 
solicitation. Salem, the conservative old 
city, might well be the first to try the 
experiment of municipal suffrage for 
women, since they have suffered so much 
there in times past. Ss. M. G, 
Wenham Depot, Feb. 11, 1897 
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ARMENIAN BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 














An Armenian Benevolent Association 
has been formed in Boston, with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, O. H. Ate- 
shian; secretary, G. H. Papazian; treas- 
urer, Edward A. Church, Boylston National 


Bank, Boston; directors, Carnig Ekser- 
gian, C. 8S. Calemkarian, M. H. Gulesian, 


Rev. Q. B. Chitjian, Dr. Karekin A. Sewny. 
Its object is to care for the refugees, help 
them to find work, and teach them Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

The owners of the Old Colony Chapel 
at 66 Tyler Street have given the use of 
the building rent free, and an Armenian 
reading-room and employment agency has 
been established there, with Mr. D. R. 
Hagopian as superintendent. 

The Association held its first public 
meeting in the chapel last Sunday night. 
Mr. O. H. Ateshian presided, and ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Hagop Bogigian, 
Miss Carrie Borden, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Mrs. Snyder, Mr. G. H. Papa- 
zian, Dr. Bennett, of the Central Congre- 
gational Church, Dr.Clark, Captain Kemp, 
of the Salvation Army, and others, 

A rising vote of thanks was tendered to 
the Central Congregational Church, which 
owns the chapel, for giving the Associa- 
tion the use of the building. 

Americans as well as Armenians are 
welcomed to membership. Annual mem- 
bers pay $1, life members $25, and hon- 
orary members 350. Membership fees 
may be sent to the treasurer. 





A NEW WAY TO ADVERTISE. 





There are many original ways of adver 
tising one’s wares nowadays, other than 
that afforded in the newspapers, and good 
ideas are eagerly adopted by enterprising 
firms. Morse Brothers, manufacturers of 
the celebrated ‘Rising Sun’’ Stove Polish, 
and the Sun Paste, are among the most 
extensive advertisers in the country, using 
many attractive methods. Their colossal 
business has been built up from the small- 
est beginnings. Its foundation lay in 
honest, superior goods, pushed with all 
the intelligence and energy of which the 
brothers were capable. Brainy, watchful, 
fertile in resources, they have conquered 
a great business, which they have richly 
earned. Even the little folded card in- 
tended to tickle their customers (one of 
their latest conceits) adds its own feather’s 
weight to the general heavy results. 
Using the said feather on one’s nose, for 
instance, is supposed to be identical with 
the application of the polish to stoves. 
If the one tickles the user, the other 
pleases the whole household. A shining 
stove is an attractive object. Morse 
Brothers have contributed a very impor- 
tant feature to the world’s homes by plac- 
ing their celebrated manufactures in the 
hands of so many millions of thrifty 
housewives. 
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THE DRAMA. 


BowpoIn Square.—“*The Woman in 
Black”’ will be seen next week for the 
first time in Boston. It is a new melo- 
drama, dealing with New York life, from 
the pen of H. Grattan Donnelly It will 
be produced upon a grand scale by Man 
ager Jacob Litt, the owner of “In Old 
Kentucky,” “The War of Wealth,” ‘‘The 
Last Stroke,’ and other successes. Any- 
thing with Mr. Litt’s name attached is 
sure to be elaborately staged and well 
acted. The story hinges upon politics 
slightly. The two chief figures are con- 
testing for a seat in Congress, but the play 
is a romantic story, with true pictures of 
New York life, many of which are novel 
and exciting. There is a great deal of 
excellent comedy, and the dialogue is 
terse, bright and epigram matic. If any 
doubt existed as to the expensive nature 
of the undertaking, it would be dispelled 
by a glance at the names of the able actors 
who comprise the cast. No stronger com- 
pany has ever appeared here in melo- 
drama. There will be a special holiday 
, i on Washington’s Birthday, Mon- 
c ay 





CASTLE SQUARE.—The announcement 
of Director Jaxon for the coming week 
will gratify the patrons, as the attraction 
will consist of ‘‘Lucia” and ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” the two operas introducing 
every member of the organization. In 
Donizetti’s tuneful work, ‘‘Lucia,’’ the 
principal roles will be assigned to Fatmah 
Diard, Hattie Belle Ladd, Martin Pache, 
J. K. Murray, W. H. Clarke, J. F. Han- 
shue and John Read. The ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana”’ will introduce Clara Lane, 
Hattie Belle Ladd, Bertha Lehman, Ritchie 
Ling and Winfred Goff. Both operas 
have been given the most thorough prep- 
aration, and will be produced with every 
possible care. The organization has never 
enjoyed a more extended popularity, and 
the immense subscription patronage shows 
that the Boston musical public has been 
honestly won by the completion of 700 
consecutive performances. ‘‘Mignon’’ is 
for Monday, March 1. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.— There will be no meeting 
on Monday, Feb, 22. 








A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position wiere such experience would be of value. 
ae M. S., care WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, Boston, 
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C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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